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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Definite Gas Policy in the New Circumstances. 
Ix view of what is proceeding on behalf of electricity, has 
the gas industry a sufficient and well-defined policy of 
procedure in respect of its own affairs—a_ policy which 
will, through its application, defend and promote its in- 
terests? If not, then it is time the industry, through its 
organizations, deliberately set qbout the work of formu- 
lating one, and putting it into operation before it is much 
older, because the stronger it can make its protective 
work, and the higher its standards of- effective trading 
method, the more resistant and powerful it will be when 
competition becomes, as it will progressively become, 
more intensive. All the electrical work that is going on in 
Government and Departmental spheres, as well as in- 
ternally in the industry, has one objective—the develop- 
ment of the provisicn and use of electricity. It is not for 
the gas industry to be content with the that its 
present position in all parts is adequate to combat all that 
may befall; and it must not be too reliant upon the high 
thermal efficiency per se of its process. 
to be proud of, to work upon; it is a strong force in our 
trading conditions. But it requires something to supple- 
ment it, in order to render the position of the industry 
as impregnable as it can be made. A complete and well- 
organized policy need not be a highly militant one; but 
it must be a policy that is sound in every part from the 
production of gas, coke, and the other secondary products 
to the points of utilization. Efficiency must not stop at 


view 


It is something 


production; it must not end before application. The 
strengthening of relations with the consumers by giving 


them the maximum service possible for the money ex- 
pended constitutes the strongest resistance that can be 
offered to anything in the nature of competition that even 
the Government can bring about, assuming that what is 
done by them will be to the advantage, and not the dis- 
advantage, of the electricity industry. 

The broad view must be taken that the object of all 
that is being planned to-day by the Government and the 
Electricity Commissioners is to strengthen and make more 
effective the electricity industry as a public utility. That 
is the objective we as competitors have to bear in 
mind, whatever our views may be as to the ultimate 
And the more prominently the objective is kept in 
mind, the clearer will be the lines of the policy which must 
be pursued by the gas industry, and the greater the in- 
centive to pursue them. According to the forecasts (which 
no doubt are the products of Government publicity), it is 
plain that, whether or not electrical men are unanimously 
in agreement with them, the proposals of the Government 

ill mean the fixing upon the electricity industry of a 
definite policy, which, once entered upon, will have to be 
followed for years. The proposals have reference to a 
large concentration of electricity generation, inter-con- 
nection of stations, standardization, and large extension 
of transmission plant throughout the country. The com- 
plete development will take years; but it will come to pass 
gradually, with its attendant effects. One result will be 
that as time flows local generating stations will largely 
disappear; and bulk* supply to the present undertakings 
will become the order of the day. A division of opinion 


issue. 
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exists as to whether this will mean a cheapening of the 
supply. What is gained in generating costs will, many 
competent men think, be lost on capital expenditure and 
distribution charges. But it will be manifest that this 
tendency will gradually relieve the chief technical officials 
of the industry from the eenera- 
tion, and leave them free to concentrate upon distribution 


responsibilities of 


and consumption development. Modern changes have 
given to electricity undertakings power to carry on “‘ as- 
sisted wiring;’’ they have now hiring and hire-purchase 
and they 
are more extensively applying the two-part tariff to econo- 
mize on wiring and meters, and give an impetus to the 
domestic load for purposes other than lighting. These 
are all parts of a well-defined policy, directed to the end 
of expansion. Furthermore, the Electricity Commis- 
sioners have appointed a Committee to advise them as 
to the lines necessary to be taken for the development of 
the uses of electricity, and whether any additional statu- 
tory powers are requisite to admit of their being put into 
operation. And coincidently the Commissioners have 
shown conclusively that they have no, or little, care for 
the interests of other industries; 


powers, which are being put into active use; 


they have, in effect, 
declared themselves to be men whose ambitions and acts 
must be solely on the side of the electricity 
They have resolved, 


industry. 
notwith- 
standing, that such protective clauses as the Northumber- 
land and Winchester, which are intended to :ittach elec- 
tricity undertakings to sound financial procedure, shall not 
be applied; and they have resolved, also despite the 
existence of the Statutory Gas Companies (Electricity 
Supply) Act, only to grant electricity supply powers to 
gas undertakings in such areas as nobody else wants, and 
such as are not economically approachable by mains de- 
livering energy in bulk from a large station. Local in- 
terests are made wholly subservient to the Commissioners’ 
regional concentration policy. 

A few words as to the position of the Government elec- 
tricity scheme. The recommendations of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee who have been considering the Weir Committee's 
report have been before the Government, who, it is under- 
stood, have approved in broad outline the proposals made. 
They are, however, consulting, before the plans are finally 
matured, representatives of the various interests concerned 
in the supply of electricity. On the strength of what 
is gathered from this investigation, it, will be determined 
whether or not the draft scheme requires further amend- 
ment. Then it is hoped the scheme into law 
before the summer recess. It is now stated that the ex- 
penditure of public money in connection with the scheme 
is not suggested to the extent that was anticipated when 
(for example) Mr. Churchill spoke of utilizing the surplus 
of the road fund for the purpose. As a matter of fact, in 
view of the imperative necessity for economizing all forms 
of national expenditure, the financial aspects of the scheme 
iave caused the Government Committee considerable 
trouble and anxiety. That is what is asserted; and we do 
not doubt it. It may also cause the electricity industry, 
and the people who have been looking for cheaper electrical 
energy, like trouble and anxiety. And, lastly, it is ex- 


Parliamentary precedent 


to carry 


pressly stated that the design of the Government is not 
to suppress private or municipal enterprise, but to stimu- 
late its development in such a way as to ensure a cheaper 
and more efficient nationa! service, which will tend to a 
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great expansion of the use of. electricity all over the 
country. 

The gas industry is left to look after itself. That is a 
good thing; anyway, it will be if the industry rises to the 
occasion, But what is it doing in the way of thoroughly 
inquiring into its position in view of the concentrated work 
that is being done with the object of developing the elec- 
tricity industry? What is it doing in the way of formulat- 
ing a suitable policy in the new circumstances? — Is there 
one set of competent men inquiring into the possibilities 
of introducing greater economies and efficiencies into our 
gas-production practices? Is another set exploring the 
possibilities of improving the position of the secondary 
products in the markets—for instance, by making coke 
something that will be sought after, instead of its having 
to seek for custom? Is another set inquiring into the 
relations of gas undertakings with their consumers, to see 
that such efficiency is being obtained in the uses of gas 
that goodwill and further patronage are being absolutely 
secured to the industry; and, if not, what are the methods 
that should be applied? Is another set investigating the 
question of modifying, as electricity undertakings have 
done or are doing, and as some gas undertakings have 
done in America, the system of price for the primary com- 
niodity, so as to cover in one figure all standing charges 
to each consumer, and have a low supplementary charge 
per therm at which consumers can use as much gas as they 
like—so inducing greater patronage? Are all these re- 
ports from the investigators with their recommendations 
going to be probed by the National Gas Council, and by 
them a complete report be prepared and issued giving the 
lines of a policy consonant with the day and its needs, and 
suitable for countering any new conditions which may arise 

a policy which every gas undertaking could adopt or re- 
ject as its administrators think proper? We have heard 
of no such deliberate investigations with the underlying 
purpose of formulating a constructive policy. We have 
heard of a Committee being appointed to consider the 
question of gas charges with the view of meeting modern 
conditions and competition, but nothing else. The oppor- 
tunity is a good one for something being done more far- 
reaching and influential in the promotion of the interests 
of the gas industry. If this were accomplished, the 
Government interest in electricity might be for the gas 
industry a blessing in disguise. In many quarters of the 
industry, tradition holds sway. It is time those particular 
quarters were cleared. In many parts imagination and 
enterprise are lacking—there a strong incentive is wanted, 
and this an authoritative statement of requisite policy 
might give. 

So far as the gas industry is concerned, we are not 
pessimists; but, reviewing the situation and indulging 
in a little introspection, we do feel the industry is not 
making the most of its position with an eye upon the 
future—and upon the broad fields of service that are 
opening-up, to occupy which competition between the 
-rivals will be very keen. The advantage is on our side; 
but that advantage requires developing by the application 
of a sound practical policy. 


Horley—a Question of Procedure. 
Tue ‘‘ Editorial Note ’’ on this case in our issue for the 
23rd ult. was necessarily somewhat hurriedly prepared 
in the short time available before the Christmas holidays ; 
and some further observations may he made on the mat- 
ter. In the first place, we desire to guard our readers 
against the assumption that the decision of the House of 
Lords reflects the considered judgment of that House on 
the merits of the case. As a matter of fact, the Lord 
Chairman expressly stated in the House that the Special 
Orders Committee had not gone into the merits of the 
case. We shall be much surprised, however, if one result 
will not be to induce the Electricity Commissioners to 
modify their attitude towards Gas Companies desirous of 
obtaining electricity powers—certainly, from what has 
transpired in this instance, they will fruitlessly seek for 
any support to their policy. If this surmise should prove 
to be well founded, the Horley Order will not have been 
fought in vain; and, in view of the aporoaching Govern- 
ment electricity legislation, it is up to statutory gas com- 








panies to make the most of the Statutory Gas Companies 
(Electricity Supply Powers) Act of last session, and to be- 
come “‘ authorized distributors ’’ of electricity. 

The main object of this note is, however, to call atten 
tion to the working of the procedure applicable to Specia! 
Orders. In the old days—that is to say, before the 
passing of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919-—¢lectricit, 
powers were granted by the Board of Trade in Provisiona| 
Orders, which were subsequently embodied in Confirma- 
tion Bills, which, when an Order was opposed, had to go 
before a Committee of each House of Parliament. This, 
although involving additional expense to the promoters, 
was without doubt a sure safeguard against any such mis- 
carriage as occurred in the Horley promotion. What ha: 
been substituted for it? A procedure under which, if an 
Order is opposed, an inquiry is held by a single individual. 
If the Order is granted by the Commissioners, it is sent 
by them to the Minister of Transport for confirmation. 
If the confirmation is objected to, the Minister must holk 
an inquiry—again conducted by a single individual. Ther: 
is not, of course, the slightest ground for casting any re- 
flection upon the ability or integrity of either gentleman 
who may be deputed to hold the inquiries referred to; 
but, in any comparison between the old and the new pro- 
cedure, it cannot be ignored that the Electricity Commis- 
sion is mainly constituted of very able men previousl 
identified or associated with the electricity industry, and 
that the confirming tribunal is, in electricity matters, 
closely linked-up with the Electricity Commissioners, an 
consequently does not possess the essential qualificatio 
of a Court of Appeal. 

It is legitimate criticism, in the circumstances, that (1), 
considering their origin, the Commissioners may just 
fail to hold the scales evenly between purely clectricity 
promoters on the one hand, and gas companies desiring 
electricity powers on the other; and (2) the Ministe: 
of Transport, by reason of the close linking above re 
ferred to, is not a satisfactory Appeal Court from th 
Commissioners. In any event, the inquiry by the Ministe: 
of Transport cannot, by any stretch of the imagination. 
be considered a satisfactory substitute for an inquiry b 
a Parliamentary Committee—especially if there is an) 
question of policy involved, which, in the case of a disput: 
respecting it, is essentially one for the determination o! 
Parliament. It is significant, however, that, so ‘far a 
we know, there is no case on record of the Minister refus 
ing to confirm an Order sent to him by the Electricity 
Commissioners. So far, therefore, the procedure has be- 
come more or less a matter of mere routine; and the safe- 
guard for an aggrieved opponent of an appeal to the 
Minister of Transport, although on paper looking all right, 
is in practice illusory. 

The next step is the affirming resolution to be passed 
by each House of Parliament. Here, again, there is no 
case of a refusal to pass the affirming resolution. A 
moment’s consideration suffices to realize the difficultic 
that an aggrieved opponent has to contend against. Very 
frequently these Special Orders are brought up before eac!: 
House in the closing days of the session. In any case, 
it is extremely difficult to interest either House in th 
dispute. There is too much disposition to assume that 
anything done by a Government Department is necessarily 
beyond challenge; and, in any event, it is probably re- 
garded as hopeless to contend against anything sponsored 
by the Government, who may threaten, as the Leader o 
the House threatened in the Horley case, to put on th: 
Government Whips in order to force the Order through 

It is true the House of Lords has done something, b 
appointing a Standing Special Orders Committee as 
watchdog of Departmental legislation, to keep a chec! 
upon the growing power of Government Departments i: 
these matters. It is early days yet to say that this chec! 
is also illusory merely because of its unsatisfactory hand- 
ling of the Horley case; but we are entitled on the facts to 
say that in that case, on the abundant material befor 
them (the main facts of which were not challenged), the 
Committee would have better demonstrated the usefulnes 
of their appointment if they had taken a more elastic viev 
of their responsibility. 

It is not, however, only upon the Horley case that wi 
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base our plea for a reversion, in a modified form, to the 
old procedure. For instance, we hear frequent complaints 
of the want of elasticity in the powers granted by the 
Board of Trade in Gas Special Orders. Like all Govern- 
ment Departments, the Board of Trade get into a groove. 
There are frequently instances where a departure from 
stereotyped legislation could be justified. Yet merely be- 
cause it is a departure—at least from the Board of Trade 
scheme of powers—even although there may be parliamen- 
tary precedents for it, they will not sanction it even when 
not opposed. The Company are consequently compelled 
io promote a Bill, or go without the desired object. The 
Special Order procedure would be infinitely more valu- 
able if promoters as well as opponents had the right of 
appeal to a superior tribunal—say, a Joint Committee of 
each House—to be appointed at the beginning of each 
session, who could be trusted to deal in the spirit of states- 
manship with any particular point submitted to them. 
In any event, in opposed cases, anything ‘would be better 
than a procedure under which is possible a repetition of 
what took place on the Horley Order, when the Leader 
of the House, having an inkling of the strong feeling 
against the Order, had to resort to the threat of putting 
on the Government Whips, with the view of forcing it 
threngh. 





Vertical Retort Pitch and Briquette Makers. 


Nor a great while ago the briquette fuel makers were 
urging the Road Board to intimate to road authorities 
that they should use other substances than tar for road 
work, in order that the briquette industry might not suffer 
in respect of the supply of pitch which they require as a 
binder, and the price they have to pay for it. The gas 
and the coke-oven industries could not tolerate that piece 
of selfishness, inasmuch as it is their policy and duty so 
to conduct their businesses that the greatest benefit shall 
accrue to their primary product. Now the briquette makers 
have another grievance. This time it is that the ag- 
glutinating property of vertical retort pitch is of an inferior 
order to that from horizontal retorts and coke-ovens. It 
is also brittle and the tensile strength is appreciably less. 
It-is stated that it is not only the British briquette makers, 
but Continental ones who complain of the want of ag- 
elomerating power; but this is not general, as British 
dealers have foreign buyers on their books who do not 
trouble themselves over the source of the pitch. The 
‘Tron and Coal Trades Review *’ has published an article 
on the subject. The matter is described as a serious 
problem for the briquette makers; and it is asserted (we 
helieve this to be true) that the trouble particularly applies 
to Scotland. From the article, it would appear that there 
is no reliable guide for determining the fitness of a pitch 
for the purpose of briquette making. If this is true, 
it is time that one was devised. According to the article, 
the commonly accepted standard of quality in the pitch 
trade is the free carbon content of the material. In the 
case of the best horizontal and coke-oven pitches, this 
ranges from 24 to 38 p.ct.; and in the case of vertical 
retort pitch, the percentage is from 15 to 20, and even as 
low as 10 in Scotland. The free carbon content is not an 
absolute measure of the suitability of a pitch for briquet- 
ting; for it is pointed out that, even if free carbon is added 
to vertical retort pitch to increase the content to resemble 
the pitch from horizontal retort working, its efficiency as 
a binder is still imperfect. Nor is the volatile matter con- 
tent a trustworthy criterion of merit. We do not deny 
that there is ground for the allegation as to the inferiority 
of the vertical retort pitch per se for this particular pur- 
pose; but this fact is not the main one which disturbs 
the briquette makers. It is that thev fear that, if the 
supply of pitch fit for their operations is diminished 
through the use of vertical retorts in gas manufacture, 
the competition for the suitable grades will become keener 
not only at home but from the Continent, and the briquette 
makers will have to pay more for the qualities that are 
hest adapted for their purposes. That is at the bottom 
of their grievance. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
the ‘* Coal Merchant and Shipper,”’ in its issue for Dec. 26, 
reported that ‘‘ coal tar pitch is being firmly held at about 
52s. 6d. per ton f.a.s.; and vertical pitch is heing sofd 








at a few shillings under that figure.’’ We do not by any 
means belittle the value of the briquette makers’ custom 
for pitch; but they must recognize that the work of the 
gas industry is directed to the conversion of the com- 
munity to the use of gas as a fuel by cheapening it to 
the utmost extent, and to promoting the use of the solid 
smokeless fuel—coke. 

On the general question from the point of view of gas 
undertakings, there are many of these making vertical 
retort tar entirely; and by proper distillation of the tar, 
up to about 250° C., they are able to dispose of it quite 
satisfactorily for road purposes. On the other hand, it 
may be admitted that there are some—particularly in Scot- 
land—which are experiencing considerable difficulty. The 
pitch question is somewhat different. Very few gas under- 
takings outside London distil their tar down to pitch. 
Consequently, the tar goes to the distiller, who mixes it 
with tar from other sources; and with such mixtures there 
is no trouble in disposing of vertical retort tar, unless the 
proportion of other tars is very small. .But this point must 
be emphasized: The gas industry cannot sacrifice either 
throughput or therms per ton for the sake of an improved 
tar or pitch, if such sacrifice entails an overall increase 
of the cost of producing gas, as would be most likely. 
Therefore, the pitch question, from the point of view of 
vertical retorts, is one which will have to be settled in- 
dependently of the general process of gas production, unless 
some simple means, which does not obviously affect gas 
making, can be adopted to modify the pitch or the tar. 
So far no such simple solution has appeared; but a great 
deal of work is being done on the question as a whole. 

In the final paragraph of the article in the ‘‘ Iron and 
Coal Trades Review,’’ it is remarked: ‘‘ It is a moot point 
‘* whether the responsibility in this matter should not rest 
‘with the designers of vertical retorts; for, in our 
‘opinion, if the tar were cracked in the vapour phase 
‘at the gas-works, the trouble would be at an end. 
‘The entire range of bye-products would benefit; and 
‘ we suggest this aspect of the problem should receive the 
attention of those most vitally concerned.’’ Regarding 
the first part of this statement, the responsibility does not 
rest with the designers of vertical retorts, if it is meant 
that the tar coming from the retorts must be similar to 
that obtained from coke-ovens or horizontals. Touching 
the second part of the quotation, it may be said that a 
great deal of experimental work is in hand, having for 
its object the further cracking of vertical retort tars, in- 
dependently of the primary gas production process. If 
a successful method of doing this is established, this may 
conceivably have the result of completely eliminating the 
sale of tar altogether from works adopting it. But that 
is a matter for the future. As to the primary difficulty 
of which complaint is made, it is Scotland that is chiefly 
affected; and the tar distillers, with the vertical retort 
contractors and the gas undertakings, are going into the 
matter very thoroughly. There it must be left for the 
time being. It may, however, be added that the creosote 
problem is equally important; but neither the American 
creosote buyers, nor the patent fuel makers in this coun- 
try, can be allowed to run the gas industry, unless it can 
be shown incontrovertibly that it pays the industry to 
allow their views to have weight. 


Road Tar for France. 


BritisH tar producers should turn their attention to the 
possibilities of a large demand in France for refined tar 
as one of the materials to be substituted for asphaltic sur- 
facings. We believe from information previously to hand 
that the measure of the roads in France which would be 
all the better for tar-spraying, and the native output of 
tar available for the purpose, have no coincidence. We 
do not think it is any betrayal of confidence to mention 
that the British Road Tar Association have already re- 
ceived inquiries for refined tar from our neighbours across 
the Channel. A new factor has mounted into prominence 
which should have an immense influence in the direction 
of the application of tar for road construction and main- 
tenance, and for conferring upon roads more agreeable 
conditions for the users. The Administration of the City 
of Paris have condemned asphaltic surfacings, which did 
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very well in the days of slow-moving horse traffic and 
metal tyred vehicles. But now fast-moving traffic and 
pneumatic tyres do not have a comfortable time on such 
surfaces when wet from rain or snow, or leaf-bestrewn in 
damp weather. Drivers have complained of side slipping 
and gyrations of an unexpected order, which are not con- 
sistent with the sober and normal going of motor vehicles. 
We learn from a translation of an article published in the 
magazine of the ‘‘R.A.C.’’ of Belgium, and reproduced 
on a later page of this issue of the ‘‘ JourNnat,’’ that the 
Administration of Paris were recently induced to carry 
out experiments to test the validity of the complaints of 
the drivers of motor vehicles; and, in the result, they 
came to the conclusion that, in the cause of safety, they 
must stop the conversion of the Metropolis into a huge 
skating-rink. Therefore, they have condemned asphaltic 
substances for road surfacing. The decision should have 
widespread effect in France, and should be helpful to tar 
there. Perhaps the road authorities in this country will 
pay some heed to the verdict of Paris. 
a 








Benzole Recovery from Gas. 

In other columns we publish a translation of an article on 
‘* Benzole Recovery from Lighting Gas,’’ by Dr. A. Weindel, of 
Essen. Although there is nothing particularly original in it, 
there is a great deal of useful knowledge in summarized form. 
It is noticed that no mention 1s made of silica gel as a means 
of recovering benzole; but perhaps Dr. Weindel is one of those 
authorities who consider that its virtues have been unduly ex- 
tolled in some quarters. On the other hand, active carbon is not 
credited with the success which is believed to be its due when 
the gases treated are free from sulphuretted hydrogen, as in the 
case of purified coal gas. 


Trade Union Amalgamation. 

The gas industry is largely interested in the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, of which the Rt. Hon. J. R. 
Clynes is the President, and Mr. Will Thorne the Secretary. A 
scheme is under consideration for the amalgamation of the 
Union with the Transport and General Workers’ Union. A 
fusion of the two would produce a joint membership of some- 
thing like 600,000, and render the organization the largest single 
union in the country. 


Coal Commission Report. 

The Coal Commission are hoping to have their report ready 
by the end of February or the beginning of March. The Mining 
Association and the Miners’ Federation are this week laying 
before the Commission their respective views as to the methods 
which should be adopted to remedy the existing depressed state 
of affairs in the industry. The public sittings, it is expected, 
will now be promptly concluded, and it is hoped to give the 
Government a clear two months to consider the report and to 
decide upon any action which may be necessary before the sub- 
vention period ends. The inevitable forecasts are beginning to 
be made; but it will be wise not to rely upon them. One belief 
is that the Commission will recommend the acquisition of 
mining royalties by the State, with fair compensation to the 
existing owners. 

‘* Cheaper ’’ Electricity. 

Most of the newspaper references to the approaching intro- 
duction of a Bill incorporating the Government proposals for 
developing electricity supply, refer to ‘‘ cheaper ”’ electricity. It 
is singular how the papers know this will be the effect when 
experts are dubious, and are well aware that the issues are 


“e 


purely conjectural. It is also observed that one evening paper 
on Saturday stated that the ratepayers and not the taxpayers 
are to finance the scheme. There is not much difference be. 
tween the one and the other; but gas undertakings, being both 
ratepayers and taxpayers, will no doubt submit that the elec- 
tricity industry, like other public utility industries, should 
finance itself. 
Grants for Relief Work. 

The Government have decided to adopt a stricter policy in 
relation to grants of State money for the purpose of relief works 
for the unemployed, in order to ensure that the money. voted 





for the purpose by Parliament is applied where schemes of relief 
are urgently needed, and is not absorbed by works programmes 
which local authorities would put in hand in any event within 
the next few years, and would otherwise have to finance them- 
selves. It is time the Government took this step, for all that 
can be said of much of the work that has been, and is being 
carried out, by the aid of these grants, is that the future has 
been robbed of work that legitimately belongs to it. A circular- 
letter has been,sent to loca! authorities on this point. It in- 
dicates that before the Unemployment Grants Committee now 
approve of any scheme, they will have to be satisfied; (1) That 
the work is in all respects a suitable one of public utility put in 
hand out of the ordinary course, expressly for the purpose of re- 
lieving unemployment. (2) That it would not otherwise he 
undertaken for a considerable period (ordinarily more than five 
years), and that the unemployment sought to be relieved is ex- 
ceptional. Theoretically, grants made by the Committee have 
always been intended to be available only for such schemes as 
the local authorities would not otherwise have put in hand; 
but, as is well known, this limitation has in the past been ver, 
loosely interpreted. Now, in fact as well as in theory, grants in 
aid of unemployment are not to be used for financing work 
carried out by local authorities which ought properly to be paid 
for from current revenue. 


Coal Mine Losses. 


Despite the fact that the State subsidy to the mining in- 
dustry was payable in August and September, the third quarter 
of last year shows an adverse balance. Of the thirteen districts 
only two returned a credit balance. The Government subven- 
tion amounted to £3,360,744, or rather more than 1s. 4d. per 
ton; but the aggregate net loss for the quarter was £588,180, 
which works out to 2°82d. per ton of commercially disposable 
coal. This figure compares with a loss of slightly less than 1s 
per ton in the June quarter (when no subsidy was paid), and a 
surplus of 6d. per ton in the quarter ended March 31 last. Had 
there been no subsidy in the September quarter, the loss would 
have been £ 3,948,933. 


Germany and Safeguarding. 


It is a little amusing to find Germany, with its ancient svs- 
tem of tariffs against importations of goods to the country, 
so hypersensitive over the safeguarding of a few industries in 
this country. There was strong resentment when it was found 
that the generous dumping-ground supplied bv the British Isles 
was going to be partially fenced-in. Berlin lately sent a note 
to the British Government complaining that the immediate 
application of the safeguarding duties has entailed serious and 
unjust losses to those German exporters who had made con- 
tracts with British firms in perfect good faith before the pass- 
ing of the safeguarding legislation. The British Government 
have rejected the arguments, which invoke. on the question of 
publication, the provisions of the 1923 International Convention 
on Customs Formalities—a Convention ratified by the British 
and German Governments. It is pointed out, however, that, 
wholly apart from these Treaty considerations, Germany has no 
ground for any grievance, seeing that, under existing British 
Customs legislation, payment of the new duties (in respect of 
contracts previously concluded), devolves upon the British im- 
porter, and not the German exporter. In fact, this is not a 
case where “‘ the foreigner pays.’’? What is strange is that the 
generally omniscient German experts should have been us- 
acquainted with this cardinal fact. 


Improved Engineering Trade Outlook. 

Since the opening of the vear, there have been in the daily 
Press indications of a more pleasant outlook for the engineer- 
ing trade—esnvecially in respect of contracts for abroad. Con- 
firmation of this is found in a report received from the British 
Engineers’ Association. It records.a steady tendency to im- 
provement in the volume and value of inquiries from overseas for 
machinery, plant, engineering products, and accessories of all 
kinds—in fact, requirement has a diversity extending from 

eheavy plant to machine tools, : 
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PERSONAL. 


In consequence of the amalgamation of the Walker & 
Wallsend Gas Company with the Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company, Mr. A. B. WaLkER has retired. We 
wish him the utmost enjoyment of his greater leisure. His new 
address is. ‘* Donwal,’’ Quilter Road, Felixstowe. 

The members of the Association of Statutory Gas Meter 
Inspectors of Great Britain will be pleased to hear that their 
President, Mr. H. N. Barrow, was again appointed Chairman 
of the Manchester City Justices Gas Meter Testing Committee 
at their annual meeting. Mr. Harotp KING was appointed 
Deputy Chairman. Occasion was taken at this meeting to 
place on record the Committee’s appreciation of the work done 
by the Inspector and staff during the past twelve months. 

Mr. G. H. Fiicc, Assistant Manager at the Dewsbury Cor- 
poration Gas-Works, and a member of the Yorkshire Junior 
Gas Association, has been appointed Assistant Manager to the 
Yeadon and Guiseley Gas Company. 


ee 
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THE PRESIDENT’S BEREAVEMENT. 


In these days of severe trial and sorrow for him and his 
family, the President of the Institution (Mr. C. F. Botley) asks 
us to say, on his behalf, how deeply grateful he is for the 
hundreds of letters he has received expressing sympathy with 
him in his bereavement—letters from all quarters of the in- 
dustry. 





Particularly does Mr. Botley appreciate the many 
charming references to the personal attributes of his wife, which 
so endeared her to her family and all who knew her. In the 
circumstances, it is impossible to send an individual acknow- 
ledgment to all who have by their sympathy helped the Presi- 
dent in this time of trial; but he hopes that his generous corre- 
spondents will accept this assurance of a profoundly felt grati- 
tude. 


Funeral of Mrs. Botley. 


The funeral of Mrs. C. F. Botley, whose lamented death was 
announced in our last issue, took place on Friday, the service 
being at Holy Trinity, Hastings. A number of Mr. Botley’s 
friends were present in the church, testifying their sympathy 
with the President of the Institution in the loss he has sustained 
by the untimely death of his wife. ‘The Vicar of Holy Trinity 
(Archdeacon T. W. Cook), assisted by the Rev. H. Foyster, con- 
ducted the service, which was choral, and was most impressively 
rendered. 

Among others in the congregation were Mr. W. E. Price 
(Hon. Secretary) and Mr. Walter T. Dunn (Secretary), repre- 
senting the Institution of Gas Engineers; Mr. L. J. Langford 
(Past-President of the Southern Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers) and Mr. C. F. Catt, of Tunbridge Wells; Mr. 
W. W. Hammond, of Eastbourne; Mr. Leonard G. Humphrys, 
of Bexhill-on-Sea; and Mr. T. N. Ritson, of Chichester. The 
Board of Directors of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Com- 
pany, the staff, and workmen were also represented. Many 
beautiful floral tributes were sent. 

After the service at the church, the cortége moved slowh 
away to Hastings Borough Cemetery for the interment, amid 
every demonstration of the respectful regret of the townspeople. 


_ 
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FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. | 


Jan, 14.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Visit to the ‘‘ Veritas’? mantle factory of Messrs. 
Falk, Stadelmann, & Co. 

Jan. 16.—YORKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at 
Halifax. 

Jan. 16.—ScottisH Junior Gas AssoOcIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Joint meeting with Eastern District,; at Edin- 
burgh. 

Jan. 19.—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGersS (EasTeRN District).—Meeting at No. 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30. 

Jan, 21.—MipLanp Junior Gas AssociaTION.—Meeting. 

Jan, 21.—ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING Soctlety.-—Meeting at the 
Royal Society of Arts, 7 o’clock. 

Janu. 29.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas Assocta- 
TION.—Meeting at Westminster Technical Institute. 

Jan. 30.—ScottisH Junior Gas AssociaTION.—Visit to the Kyle 
Chemical Company’s Works at Irvine. 

Feb. 9.—Nationat Gas Councit.—Meeting. 











ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Hope springs eternal in the electrical breast ; and perhaps it is 
a good thing, especially in these days when one does not know 
what is going to happen. The electricity industry does not 
know precisely what is going to result 
from the Government electricity scheme, 
though there have been indications from 
Lord Weir and the political prophets. Again, the industry 
cannot foresee the issue of the Coal Commission, nor what 
the spring may bring forth in respect of labour trouble with 
an alliance of unions for the purpose of stopping the wheels 
of progress, if one or more of the component parts of the 
alliance cannot get what they desire without creating trouble 
to further their attempt. Nevertheless, there are many men 
in the electrical industry who are very hopeful as to business 
development during the current year. Some of our electrical 
contemporaries have been collecting the views of various more 
or less prominent individuals in the industry as to proba- 
bilities. It is noticed, however, that most of those who have 
replied are very guarded in what they say, and prefer to ex- 
press belief rather than give vent to actual prophecy. The 
President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Mr. R. H. 
Chattock, is one contributor to the gleanings of ‘‘ Electrical 
Industries.’’ In his opinion, the outlook for the industry during 
the year is distinctly hopeful, and he bases this view largely 
upon the experiences he has had in Birmingham during 1925. 
There the increase in business for lighting and motive power 
was of a decidedly encouraging order. Moreover, he finds 
signs of electric cooking and heating connections beginning 
to extend; and, on these indications, he thinks it is con- 
ceivable that the effect will be in course of time to raise the 
quantity of electricity utilized for domestic supply from its 
present average of about 10 p.ct. of the total to something 
that may even approach the quantity used for industrial pur- 
poses. Mr. Chattock is sanguine. We have our doubts. 
Before the application of electricity for heating reaches the 
level to which Mr. Chattock has allowed his aspirations to 
ascend, new light will have been thrown upon the position, 
and knowledge of these matters will have increased to such 
an extent that it may be electricity undertakings will prefer 
that the heating load shall not become elevated to anything 
like the proportions of the power load in industry. Its inci- 
dence is far from being the same, and is peculiarly erratic. 
What our Birmingham friend has his eyes upon is an improve- 
ment of the load factor, which, he says, is highly necessary 
in the interests of cheapening the supply of electricity to the 
public. Added to this, the possibility of generating a consider- 
able percentage of the units required in each district in large 
economical stations must also have an effect upon lowering 
the cost to the consumers. A further factor bearing on cost 
to the consumer is the expense of distribution, in which, Mr. 
Chattock says, there has so far been no startling improvement. 
This depends very much’on the cost of underground cables ; 
but there does not seem to be any indication of an immediate 
material reduction in these. 


The Hopefuls. 


As Director of the British Electrical 
Supplementary Ones. Development Association, Mr. J. W. 
Beauchamp is cautious in his predic- 
tions. He says that from experience of recent times one 
may venture to suggest that the near future—if not 1926—will 
see the achievement of notable progress. But Mr. Beauchamp 
has his eyes rather on methods for achievement than on signs 
which some people suppose justify them in being confident of 
substantial progress. There is no doubt that in industries 
such as gas and electricity, one must devise means for creating 
larger demands. This is Mr. Beauchamp’s view, seeing that 
he strongly advocates as a means to expansion active exhibits 
in showrooms, demonstration centres, and at exhibitions. He 
also regards assisted wiring as being valuable in starting people 
on the electrical road. Other men in the industry, we find, 
lay stress on the favourable effect that the greater interest of 
the Press in electrical matters will have in advancing the elec- 
trification idea in industry and home, It is thought, too, that 
the political interest in the industry will help—particularly 
through the Government scheme—to energize the whole of its 
affairs. Perhaps it is worthy of note that the ‘‘ Electrician ”’ 
is of opinion that the seed sown by the electricity industry at 
the British Empire Exhibition and the World Power Confer- 
ence in 1924 has not yet come to harvest. Probably this ac- 
counts for the fact that the industry decided not to take part 
in the display in 1925. The ‘‘ Electrical Times ’’ has invited 
forecasts from electrical manufacturers. ‘‘ Meteor ’”’ tells us 
that the result is that the majority are looking for improved 
business this year; the minority show some apprehension of 
foreign competition and of the labour outlook. 
The writer of ‘*‘ Cooking and Heating 
‘* Snowball Growth.’”’ Notes’’ in the ‘‘ Electrical Times” 
deals with the progress of electric cook- 
ing and heating during last year. The larger manufacturing 
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firms, he says, have had no slack period; and the business 
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done has exceeded the most optimistic expectations. If that is 
so, results will be divulged in terms of profit in their balance- 
sheets. Our friend indulges in picturesque language in re- 
ferring to this branch of business. ‘‘ Snowball growth,’’ he 
says, has been unmistakably plain in the development of 
electric cooking and heating for several seasons past. ‘* True, 
compared with what it will become, the snowball is as yet 
small.”” But he alleges it is solid and compact, and not the 
roughest of going will crumble it again into nothingness. 
How he knows all this, we have no notion. But he does not 
end there; and the brilliance of his diction is almost blinding. 
He says: ‘‘ On every hand is a dazzling prospect—vast drifts 
of snow on which to feed its [the snowball’s] growth. All that 
is needed is more and more willing hands to keep the ball 
rolling.’’ The simile is a poor one. Snowballs and drifts of 
snow do not last long in this country; they quickly melt. 


The enthusiastic one tells us that fac- 
‘The Evidence of Platitude. tories at which electric cookers and fires 

are produced have been extended, and 
new ones erected in the most encouraging manner. It is easy 
enough to write generally in this manner. To gain conviction, 
one likes to know what such extensions and new factories 
actually represent. They cannot be of an imposing order, 
inasmuch as it is stated that it is still as difficult as at the 
beginning of the year to obtain quick delivery of cookers in 
spite of the improved manufacturing facilities. Judging from 
the very scattered experimental trials of electric cookers, with 
a few hundred fixed in the more populous areas by the expen- 
diture of much energy, if output capacity has been greatly 
developed, there should be no need to report that ‘* factories 
are working at full output, and this leaves no margin to meet 
the increase in demand which next year is certain to bring.’ 
The facts point to the new producing capacity being on rather 
meagre lines. It is stated that it is much the same with 
electric fires. The writer also asserts that sound progress has 
been made during the past year in electric water heating— 
not that any outstanding technical developments have taken 
place, but station engineers have realized that the key to the 
solution of the problem is cheap energy, and special water- 
heating rates are being introduced. It is mentioned that an- 
other direction in which progress is being made is in the 
teaching of electric cooking in schools. Further, the writer 
finds that increased interest in electric bread and pastry ovens, 
as compared with a year ago, is evident among the confec- 
tionery and baking trades. In industry, it is reported that 
the resistance type furnace for tool hardening and similar pur- 
poses continues to make steady, if not spectacular, progress. 
The article winds up with the impious wish that the New Year 
may deliver the industry from all pessimists who doubt and 
discourage every new application of electricity. If the prayer 
is answered, undertakers will be very busy in the electrical 
industry. 

An experiment, which will be watched 


Experimental with considerable interest, is being 
All-Electric Houses. made by the Woodlands’ Housing 
Society, Ltd., in Birmingham. Its 


paramount idea appears to be the saving in building costs, if 
‘* all-electric ’’ houses are feasible—just as is the case where 
‘‘ all-gas ”’ houses are erected. The Society, however, are 
going warily to work, because there would be no justification 
in saving initially on building if the tenant is to be perma- 
nently injured by uneconomy. ‘They have, therefore, only 
erected two cottages for the purpose of the trial—one is ‘“‘ all- 
electric; ’? the other has a coal range to warm the kitchen 
and to supply hot water. The cottgaes are of decent size. 
They have each a front sitting-room, 16 ft. 5 in. by 11 ft., 
a combined kitchen and scullery, three bedrooms and a bath- 
room. We hope the tenants will arrange for a very care- 
ful record of costs to be made; and if they will keep an 
account of work done and the hours of heating, so much 
the better. Perhaps that is asking a lot; but it is the only 
means of enabling comparison to be made with other agents. 
In the ‘‘ all-electric ’’ cottage, the sitting room is lighted 
by a 100-watt gasfilled lamp, which means ten hours’ light- 
ing per unit. A 3-KW. radiator, with three controls, 
is provided. That 3-Kw. radiator would be fully required 
during such weather as was experienced before Christmas. 
In the combined kitchen and scullery, a 60-watt lamp is fixed, 
and an electric cooker such as is supplied on hire by the 
Birmingham Electricity Department. <A 3-kw. geyser and a 
3-KW. wash-boiler are also installed, as well as a 3-Kw. utility 
fire with three controls and a hotplate on top. The large bed- 
room contains two 60-watt lamps, and a 2-Kw. fire. The other 
bedrooms have each one lighting point, and a wall plug for a 
radiator. The wiring is carried in screwed tubing, and pilot 
lamps have been placed in circuit with the hot-water storage 
tank and wash-boiler. We hope the tenant will be able to 
insure himself against injury to pocket and moral and intellec- 
tual damage. The Birmingham Electricity Department are 
heartily supporting the Housing Society in their experiment, to 
which much publicity has been given—more than will probably 
be given later on. 





Naturally gas men who have assisted 
electric wiring schemes opposing them 
are interested in information as to the 


Assisted Wiring 
Schemes. 

costs involved in such work. In the 

‘* Memoranda ”’ for Dec. 16 (p. 718), we gave some particulars 

regarding this matter; and now we have from Walthamstow 

a further statement. The Electricity Committee have reported 

to the Council that the Electrical Engineer has been consider- 

ing the present practice of obtaining quotations from firms fo1 

each individual installation ; and, as a result, he has suggested 

that the Council should offer contractors a price per point 
based on the following scale : 


For 4 to 5 points per house . 20s. od. 
6@? a» “a Rie! As Igs. 6d. 
8toi2 ,, a ‘ 18s. 6d. 
13 upwards 99 : 17s. 6d. 


Exactly what is included in these figures is not stated in th 
report before us; but we take it the prices apply only to wir- 
ing, and not to any of the accessories. 


An interesting communicated artic 
Large or Small Stations. has appeared in the ‘‘ Electrical Re- 
view ”’ on ** Large v. Small Generating 
Krom his investigation of the consumptions of coa! 
per KW.-H. generated, the writer shows he is unconvinced 
that from the economical point of view considerable powe: 
stations, plus large transmission areas, can do any better 
than well-appointed and well-supervised local stations of a 
much smaller order. His research has been into statistics 
prepared by the Electricity Commissioners; and he is dis- 
tinctly in favour of their attitude in disregarding thermal effi- 
ciencies in their recent ‘* Return of Engineering and Financial 
Statistics.” He agrees that it is quite sufficient to state th: 
pounds of coal consumed per Kw.-H. generated, as whateve 
the character of coal that is being used—be it low or higi 
grade—the generating costs will show whether or not per- 
formance is justified. He admits that no method of com- 
parison can be fair to all stations, inasmuch as the quality o! 
tuel is not the only consideration, but the size and nature of 
the station itself, together with the degree of efficiency in re- 
lation to operation and supervision. In the Commissioners’ 
report, particulars are given of the fuel consumption pe: 
KW.-H. of nearly every power station in Great Britain. The 
Writer of the article has plotted-out the coal consumption per 
KW.-H. against annual output for 123 stations having outputs 
of less than 20,000,000 KW.-H. per annum. Looking at the 
diagram, two things are particularly striking : First, the rela- 
tively large coal consumption of the smaller stations; and, 
secondly, the extraordinary differences between individual per- 
formances. Of twelve stations having an output of less than 
a million KwW.-H. per annum, one required 7°73 Ibs. of coal 
and another only 4°6g lbs. per Kw.-H. Of the next thirteen 
stations, with outputs between 1 and 2 million Kw.-H., the 
fuel consumption ranged from 7°96 lbs. to 3°80 Ibs. per KW.-H., 
and soon. In the 5 to © million group one station, with an 
output of 5°517 millions, consumed as much as 5°65 lbs. of 
fuel per KW.-H., while another produced 5°220 millions for a 
consumption of only 2°61 lbs. Only four of the 123 stations 
show a fuel consumption of less than 2°5 lbs. per KW.-H.; and 
the best of these (Rawtenstall), with a consumption of 2°3 Ibs. 
per KW.-H. for an output of 10°199 millions, beat every other 
station up to the limit of 20 million Kw.-H. It is also noticed 
that there is practically no difference between the average per- 
formances of stations with outputs ranging from 10 to 20 
million KW.-H. per annum. From the evidence of the chart, it 
would appear that a 10-million station can be every bit as 
economical as a 20-million one. The range might even bi 
extended; for it is clear that even a 5-million station unde 
good conditions can, in practice, do as well as the averagi 
station three or four times as large. Leaving exceptional 
cases out of consideration, one could fairly conclude that 
stations of an output of less than about 10 million Kw.-H. ar 
unduly heavy on coal consumption; and the writer is ot 
opinion that, unless they are likely to grow rapidly to large! 
dimensions, the justification for their continued existence should 
be examined. This does not imply that there is any a priori 
case for scrapping them. Circumstances may well be such 
that the cost of electricity transmitted from a large and 
economical station a long way off would be greater than that 
of electricity generated in a small and uneconomical station 
locally. Every case must be considered on its merits. 
Regarding the larger stations, there ar 
The Larger Stations. particulars of 28 stations with outputs 


ranging from 20 to 100 million Kw.-H. 
The great majority have coal consumptions ranging between 
2°5 Ibs. and 3 Ibs. per Kw.-H. Again, no sign is found that 
a large station is more economical than a smaller one. Th: 
record among the undertakings dealt with, it is pointed out, 
is held by the Lancashire Power Company’s station at Rad- 
cliffe, where the coal consumption has been reduced to 1°8 Ibs. 
per KW.-H. with an output of 90°377 million Kw.-H. per annum. 
The next best performance is that of Hackney, with a con- 


Stations.”’ 
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sumption of 2°04 lbs. on an output of 21°464 millions. 
should be mentioned that the figures are all concerned with 
periods prior to March, 1923; and, when the next return is 
made, the position of many of the stations will no doubt have 
been changed by a general improvement in coal consumption. 
Nevertheless, the writer of the article sees no reason to expect 


It 


that the main conclusion will be different. This appears to 
be that for all stations with an output of more than 10 mil- 
lion KW.-H. per annum, the performances will be approximately 
equal, given like efficiency of management. Below the capa- 
city mentioned, the engineer is handicapped by the general 
inferiority of his equipment; but the results obtained by some 
of the small stations where the management is exceptionally 
good should serve to stimulate other undertakings to greater 
efficiency. Another consideration against the mammoth station 
is illustrated by the catastrophe at the Victoria Falls Power 
Station on the banks of the Vaal River [see ‘‘ Memoranda ” 
for Dec. 16],; the efficiency of the wrecking power of a large 
steam-turbine being demonstrated in a manner which left no 
doubt regarding it. The effects over large areas and interests 
of trouble of this kind may send the balance heavily against 
any small fuel economy achieved as compared with a well- 
ordered station of smaller dimensions. Big power stations, 
too, are excellent targets in time of war; and what of the 
consequences at such a time of a well-directed bomb? 


It is some time since reference was 
made in the ‘‘ Memoranda ”’ to the pro- 
gress of the Diesel engine for electricity 
According to the report of the Diesel Engine 


Heavy-Oil Diesels. 


generation. 





given to the subject of heavy-oil engine working costs, with 
the result that not only has much additional valuable informa- 
tion been collected, but consideration has been focussed on cer- 
tain details of working which, it is hoped, will result in effect- 
ing further reduction in working costs and improving practice 
generally. It is considered that the position of the heavy-oil 
engine has now been so securely established that it is prob- 
able it may be usefully employed in the future in conjunction 
with steam plants and schemes for the supply of electricity 
in bulk over large areas. Atso that these heavy-oil engines 
may profitably be put down to take peak loads, in view of the 
capital cost of modern steam plants. A tabulated list is given 
of the actual working costs ot 36 Diesel or semi-Diesel instal- 
lations in the United Kingdom, and eight installations overseas. 
With an average annual plant load factor of 15°3 p.ct., the 
average total engine costs for the home installations, with a 
total output of about 32 million units, was o’806d. per unit 
generated. In the case of the installations overseas, with a totai 
output of about 18 million units, the average figure was 0°746d. 
per unit generated. It will, of course, be borne in mind that 
these are average figures obtained from working under all 
manner of conditions, and perhaps in some cases by no means 
favourable to the realization of the best issues. Naturally, 
better results would be obtained from heavy-oil engine in- 
stallations operating under conditions of good annual plant load 
factor and facilities for delivery of cheap supplies of liquid fuel. 
It is also stated that maintenance costs per annum were 
lower than in the previous year. Taken over upwards of 100 
engines of varying size, the repairs and maintenance costs for 
the home installations work out to £0'767 per annum per Kw. 





, : ge ‘ | installed. Multiplied by the kw., the sum might not be a 
Users’ Association for last year, further attention has been | small one. 








INTERMEDIATES FOR DYESTUFFS.* 


Reviewed by Dr. W. B. Davidson. 

In dealing with the main groups of intermediates, the author 
adopts the sensible system of tracing their formation, stage 
by stage, from their respective primary products or starting 


materials. Most of the chapters are summarized by means ot 
a chart or family tree. This has the great advantage of con- 
centrating the subject-matter into its most compact form, and 
showing at a glance the path traced in the preparation of any 
given intermediate. 

The author states at the outset that details of chemical plant 
and manufacturing technique have been omitted, not because 
they are unimportant, but because the inclusion of such matter 
was felt to be unnecessary, seeing that the nature of the plant 
required for any ordinary chemical operation is familiar to the 

‘experienced works chemist. With this sweeping statement 
the reviewer entirely disagrees. The dyestuffs industry is a 
highly specialized branch of chemical industry. Plant of 
special design, worked under specific conditions, is essential to 
the production, in the proper degree of yield and purity, of 
many intermediates and dyes. It is well known that many a 
chemical process, simple enough in the Jaboratory, stubbornly 
refuses to be successful on a large scale unless plant design 
and working conditions are calculated to a nicety. An impu- 
rity amounting to only one-tenth of 1 p.ct. is sometimes enough 
to debar the product from finding its proper market or use. 
What we look for most of all is knowledge of plant and details 
of working. Of book knowledge we have almost enough. Of 
practical knowledge we in this country have far too little. 
Were it not so, other countries would not have a virtual mono- 
poly in the supply of many fine chemical products, nor would 
we have been blundering along during the years of the war, 
trying to make essential products such as fuming sulphuric 
acid (oleum), beta-naphthol, para-nitraniline, &c., as _ they 
should be made. Without real manufacturing data, then, the 
book is little more than one dealing with the chemistry of the 
intermediates, and in this respect is even more lacking than 
the treatise on ‘‘ Intermediates ’’ by J. C. Cain. 

It is pleasing to note that the chemistry of the subject is 
treated in such a way as to leave little to be desired. The 
order and contents of the book are summarized as follows : 
Chlorobenzenes, nitrobenzene, aniline, benzene-sulphonic acids 
and phenols, nitrotoluenes, chlorination and sulphonation of 

toluene, xylene, nitronaphthalenes and naphthylamines, naph- 










+> 


“ Practical Engineer ’ Mechanical Pocket Book and Diary. 

In the thirty-eighth edition of this useful book, which is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, at 2s. 6d. net (3s. net 
pluviusine), several important new features are introduced. 
Perhaps chief among them is the formation of a section devoted 
entirely to the design and operation of workshops—a ‘subject of 
considerable concern for all practical engineers. The notes on 


toothed gearing have been re-cast, and to a large extent re- 
written, as also have the notes on engines of the Diesel type. 
In addition, the notes included in former editions have been 


+ 


thalene-sulphonic acids, naphthols, phthalic anhydride, 
anthracene and anthraquinone derivatives. 

With any system of treatment of the subject, overlapping 
is inevitable; but this has been reduced to a minimum by the 
classification adopted. Where such overlapping is unavoid- 
able, cross-references are given, to facilitate the looking-up of 
other information on the matter in question. There are fre- 
quent references to the book entitled ‘‘ Farbenchemie,’’ by 
Fierz-David, details of the method of production being often 
quoted at considerable length. There are also many abstracts 
of patents, both English and German, giving methods of pre- 
paration on a laboratory scale. 

If it is too much to expect to find in a treatise of the kind 
under review details of manufacturing methods, there is little 
excuse for omitting available information regarding the methods 
of analysis of important intermediates. Many useful means 
of estimating the various components of dyestuffs have been 
devised and perfected in the laboratories of large modern dye- 
works, but the information is usually rather exclusive, almost 
as much so as the details of succéssful manufacture. Still, 
there must be a mass of useful information of this kind in the 
possession of the author; and if he had seen his way to un- 
burdening himself, he would have conferred great benefit on 
the readers of his book. It can be readily understood that 
for the production of high-class and standardized dyestuffs, the 
manufacture of pure and uniform intermediates is a sine qua 
non, and therefore the regular analysis of the intermediates is 
absolutely indispensable for the control of plant operation. 

The author has given us a well-written volume dealing with 
the chemistry of the intermediate chemical products used in 
the manufacture of dyestuffs and other fine chemicals; he has 
presented the latest informat’on culled from English and foreign 
patent spec’fications; he has arranged and treated the subject 
in a lucid manner—but he has, it is thought, added little or 
nothing to our limited store of knowledge of the chemical engi- 
neering of dyestuff manufacture. It is only by increasing 
materially this special kind of knowledge that we can hope 
to attain a premier place in the world struggle in the supply 
of fine chemicals. In ‘‘ Intermediates ’? the chemical engineer 
should be much more in evidence. 


and 


*"\ Intermediates for Dyestuffs,’’ by A. Davidson, B.Sc., A.I.C.; pub- 
lished by Ernest Benn, Ltd., London; price 36s. net. 








amplified by the introduction of new matter relating to steam 
traps, vacuum traps, feed-water heaters, turbo pulverizers for 
coal, water-tube boilers, air heaters, calorifiers, strainers, fric- 
tion clutches, foundations, lifting tackle, and pyrometers. 


_ 
—_ 





An Artistic Calendar.—The most artistic production in the 
way of a wall calendar we have received so far this year has 
come from Drakes, Ltd., of Halifax. The picture is beautiful, 
and will appeal to all sportsmen, and lovers of animals and of 
the wild scenery of the moors. 
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AERIAL VIEWS AT ALDERSHOT AND NORTH CAMP. 


Works of the Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. 





(Photo. Surrey Flying Services, Croydon. 


NORTH AND SOUTH WORKS, ASH ROAD (SHOWING DETAIL OF WORKS), JULY, 1025. 


[Photo. Surrey Flying Services, Croydon, 
NORTH CAMP AND FARNBOROUGH WORKS, SHOWROOMS, &c., JULY, 1025. 


The accompanying illustrations fulfil a promise that was made in last weeks issue, when reporting the inaugural ceremony, 
on Dec. 30, in connection with the erection of a 3 million c.ft. gasholder at the Ash Road (North) Works of the Aldershot Gas, 
Water, and District Lighting Company. These beautiful photographs (which were reproduced in a booklet prepared for that 
occasion) are of the works of a Company who have, under the administration of Mr. R. W. Edwards, made remarkable progress 
—as the figures quoted in the last number of the “JOURNAL” abundantly prove. The Company’s original area comprised the 
parish of Aldershot ; but it has since then from time to time been extended, until it now embraces portions of three counties. It 
was in 1896 that the North Camp and Farnborough Company were absorbed ; this stride being quickly followed by others, until 
it would probably be correct to say that the towns and villages within the Company’s area of supply number between forty and 
fifty. The inhabitants of this wide district, as well as the shareholders in the Company, have the best of reasons for entertaining 
a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Edwards for the able and far-sighted policy which he has consistently followed in guiding the 
destinies of the undertaking. That such a feeling is entertained, there was ample evidence during the proceedings at the 
function already referred to. In 1866, when the present Company were formed (and acquired the works of an existing undertaking), 
the output of gas was 8 million c.ft. ; and by 1920 this had increased to about 500 millions. The aim of the Company has been, as 


far as possible, to concentrate gas manufacture at their Ash Road Works, Aldershot ; while the other stations at Farnborough and 
Fleet are made use of for storage of gas, 
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A decisive point has just been arrived at by the City of 
Paris—they have condemned asphalt. 

For a long time past serious objections had been raised 
against it; but there was still some consideration existing for 
this old Parisian, who had lingered in the streets for half-a- 


century. So long as there were only iron tyres, everything 
went. well, particularly owing to the fact that vehicles ran at 
a speed which never exceeded 15 kilometres per hour. When 
bicycles and their penumatic tyres appeared, this complicated 
the position; but those who fell were called clumsy. When 
motor cars made their appearance, it became another matter ; 
peop:e had to admit that when the asphalt was wet, pneumatic- 
tyred vehicles ‘‘ danced instead of being steered.’’ It was no 
longer possible to take curves, or stop suddenly, without side- 
slipping, or at any rate without running the risk of doing so. 
Asphalt, of course, had its advocates, whether disinterested 
or not, who warmly defended it; so that it was impossible to 
condemn it without a hearing. Last week, therefore, experi- 
ments were proceeded with. This is how the Paris ‘* Matin ” 
reports what took place: 
ASPHALT IS CONDEMNED. 
CONCLUSIVE EXPERIMENTS WHICH HAVE JUST TAKEN PLACE HAVE SHOWN 
THAT Moror DRiveRS WERE RIGHT. 


In spite of the users’ protest, asphalt, for many years past, has 
been entirely favoured by the Administration of the City of Paris. 
It required the energetic intervention of M. Naudin, the late Prefect 
of the Seine, who called attention to the numerous accidents due to 
this kind of road surface, to stop the conversion of the Metropolis 
into a vast skating rink. Very interesting experiments have just 
been carried out on the Boulevard Victor. A portion of flat road 
had been selected, carefully wetted, and coated with clay. On this 
track—where traffic had been wisely suspended—they let go in turn, 
and at various speeds, a torpedo motor car, a municipal weight 
lorry, and a big watering car. At 20 kilometres per hour, the motor 


car stopped within 10 to 15 metres; but, in doing so, skidded right 
across the road. 


At 30 kilometres per hour, it came to a standstill 












Fifth Article, 
Heat TRANSFER IN TUBULAR CONDENSERS. 


The Committee on Condensing and Scrubbing presented 
several reports ; the first being on ‘‘ Heat Transfer in Tubular 
Gas Condensers,’’ by Prof. W. J. Huff, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. It was in this report pointed out that, 
in those complicated cases of heat transfer in which it is im- 
possible to resolve and evaluate the various coefficients in- 
volved, an experimentaily determined over-all coefficient must 
be used. This is the procedure which must be adopted in the 
case of the tubular gas condenser. From a knowledge of the 
area of the heat transfer surface, of the temperature changes 
which the gas and water undergo, and the amounts of heat 
involved, it is possible to derive by the aid of the mean tem- 
perature differences an over-all coefficient which may be used 
in tubular gas condenser design. Such an over-all coefficient, 
however, has very limited validity. Thus it applies only to 
temperature, humidity, and velocity-conditions on the gas side 
which are identical with those in the test from which the over- 
all coefficient was derived. Other conditions—such as the tar 
or pitch—may possibly limit the validity still further. Until 
additional experimental data are available, it is impossible to 
predict quantitatively the variation in this over-all coefficient 
for changes in the above conditions. The report showed quali- 
tatively the nature of the changes in the coefficient with varia- 
tions in these conditions, and emphasized the importance of 
further knowledge in this field. 

The satisfactory performance of a tubular gas condenser 
presents a number of problems which at first sight appear to 
lie outside the province of heat exchange, but which should 
be given consideration because of the important effects that 
they have upon the rate of heat exchange. The following sug- 
gestions were presented as illustrations: (1) The trapping-out 
of entrained moisture ahead of the condenser, in order to pre- 
vent this from reaching and adding to the load thrown upon 
the heating surfaces. (2) The trapping-out of coke and coal 
dust, in order to prevent the thickening of the deposit of tar 
on the tube walls. (3) The removal of entrained tar-and pitch 
from ahead of the condenser. These have a higher viscosity 
than those which condense on the water tubes. (4) That the 
gas flow in the condenser be upwards where possible, and espe- 
cially so in the colder sections. This tends to prevent the tar 


THE END OF ASPHALT. 


{Translated from the issue of Dec. 10 of the Magazine of the ‘‘ R.A.C.”’ of Belgium.) 
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within 15 to 20 metres, after turning right round. At 40 kilometres 
per hour, it required close on 20 to 25 metres; the car continuing to 
skid backwards, after having turned right round. The results 
hardly varied with one or more brakes; the more or less strong 
locking of the wheels being unable to prevent a skidding proportional 
to the force of inertia of the mass in motion on a perfectly smooth 
surface. 

Owing to their weight and the large adhering surface of their solid 
tyres, the heavy vehicles came out of the ordeal somewhat better, 
but not without an amount of skidding of which the drivers could 
not have taken the risk on a road where the traffic had not been sus- 
pended. ‘To the few onlookers present, the experiment was perfectly 
conclusive—asphalt is condemned. 


What is going to replace it? We do not know yet; but there 
are again many chances of the re-appearance of the stone 
sets which the great cities have long since discontinued, owing 
to the noise made by the horses’ hoofs and the carriage wheels. 
But how many horses are left now? Not enough, at any rate, 
to inconvenience us by their noise; the most that may be said 
against them is that they interfere with the traffic, owing to 
their slowness. The decision taken in Paris must be considered 
by every city in every country. It is the lesson of experience. 
And it is not only the towns which must take it into considera- 
tion, but all the road boards must take their inspirations 
from it. 

Naturally, it is a temptation to own fine driving roads, where 
great speeds are easily attained; and the temptation is all the 
greater owing to the fact that the cost of this surface is 50 p.ct. 
less than the good old stone paving. But we must not take 
into account only good qualities, however important they may 
be; everything must be weighed. The so-called modern sur- 
faces undoubtedly cause skidding in rainy and snowy weather, 
and also when they are littered with leaves. Draft animals 
will never be able to move freely on them. Finally, what will 
be the life of the asphalt-type surfaces? We must wait until 
they have been thoroughly tested before adopting them in a 
general way; and do not let us plunge into an adventure which 
may lead to disaster. 





and water deposited on the hotter portions of the tube from 
reaching, warming, and building-up upon the colder sections. 
A clean tube surface at the lowest possible temperature is espe- 
cially desirable at the cold end. . 


WaTER SUPPLY TO CONDENSERS. 


In another report, it was remarked by Mr. J. S. Haug that 
gas companies have for years been spending money in pumping 
water to extract heat which is afterwards thrown away; and 
at the same time coal is being consumed to generate heat im 
steam for gas-making purposes. The use of condenser over- 
flows for boiler feed supply would save, even in small gas- 
works, many tons of coal a year, because the exhaust steam 
that is used to heat the boiler feed water could be employed 
for other purposes. It is desirable to heat the feed water to a 
higher temperature than that at which the condenser water 
leaves the condenser ; but the amount of steam to do this would 
be only a fraction of that required to heat cold water to the 
same temperature. 


SCRUBBING FOR NAPHTHALENE REMOVAL. 


Methods adopted for the elimination of naphthalene from the 
gas at Cambridge (Mass.) were detailed by Mr. I. T. Haddock, 
the Engineer of the Gas Company there. The plant in use is a 
combination one, making coal gas and water gas; and in 1916, 
following upon the lowering of the calorific value of the gas 
from 610 to 540 B.Th.U., the number of poor supplies due to 
the presence of naphthalene began to increase. Previous to 
1922 the Company had been putting into the storage holders 
coal gas containing 12 to 20 grains of naphthalene per 100 c.ft., 
and water gas containing from 10 to 14 grains. Leaving the 
holder this mixed gas carried naphthalene varying from nothing 
in the winter up to 8 grains per 100 c.ft. in August. Evidently 
the storage holders were becoming loaded with naphthalene ; 
and as the oil per 1000 c.ft. had been decreased, the mixed gas 
leaving the holders was less able to carry along the naphtha- 
lene, which deposited in the service pipes. Various means were 
tried of enabling the gas to retain the naphthalene in suspen- 
sion; but as nothing proved effective, it was decided that the 
only way to put an end to the trouble was entirely to strip the 
gas of its naphthalene. To scrub the naphthalene from the gas, 
two scrubbers were in 1922 installed. These were filled with 
4 in. by 4 in. pine, cut to lengths, over which water was 
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sprayed. Gas was passed through the scrubbers in series; the 
inlet scrubber having sprayed through it water from a canal 
nearby at the rate of 17 gallons per 1000 c.ft. of gas, and the 
second scrubber deep well water (at a temperature of 52° Fahr.) 
at the rate of 4°6 gallons per 1000 c.ft. This reduced the 
naphthalene passing into the holders to 7°6 grains per 100 c.ft. 
With a substantial increase in the quantity of deep well water 
used, at the temperature named, it was found possible to reduce 
the naphthalene content of the gas per 100 c.ft. at the outlet of 
the scrubbers to 2°9 grains in December, down to 1°3 grains in 
February. In the following April, however, with an increase 
in the temperature of the canal water, the figure went up to 
5 grains. 

More efficient results were later obtained by spraying deep 
well water, instead of canal water, into the inlet scrubber, and 
spraying gas oil into the second scrubber; the gas passing 
through in series, as before. There were used 1000 gallons of 
fresh gas oil every 48 hours; the oil being circulated through 
the scrubber at the rate of 8 gallons per 1000 c.ft. of gas. At the 
end of the period named, the oil was pumped back for use in the 


water gas sets, and a fresh quantity was run into the storage 
tank at the scrubbers. In this way, the amount of naphthalene 
at the outlet of the scrubbers was reduced to o°6 grain per 
100 c.ft. of gas. At a later date, owing to the gas entering 
the scrubbers at a higher temperature than before, the naphtha- 
lene passing the scrubbers went up to about 8 grains; but ‘t 
was reduced again to 0°6 grain by speeding-up the circulation 
of the oil to 15 gallons per 1000 c.ft. of gas, and changing it 
every 24 hours. As the temperature fell, towards the end of 
1924, the scrubber outlet showed ov1 grain of naphthalene; 
while in January and February, 1925, there was none. With a 
larger quantity of very cold water available, it was only neces- 
sary to change the batch of wash oil once every 72 hours, main- 
taining the same rate of oil circulation as before. — 

The storage holders and distribution system having been now 
cleared of naphthalene, the trouble has been eliminated ; though 
starting with holders and street mains fairly well loaded with 
naphthalene, it took considerable time after starting to wash the 
gas to lower the number of poor supplies, as the naphthalene 
which had lodged in the system was being carried forward. 
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FOR 1925. 


(Concluded from p. 37+) 


The BexHILL Corporation Act (which was later than others 
in being Royal Assented) provides for the transfer of the under- 
taking of the Bexhill Water and Gas Company to the Corpo- 
ration. Originally the Corporation sought power to purchase 
the undertaking by agreement or compulsorily. The Company 
deposited a petition against the Bill; but when it reached a 
Committee of the House of Lords, it was announced that an 
agreement had been arrived at. The terms of this agreement 
form a schedule to the Act, and are made binding upon the 
parties. The sale takes effect from Dec. 31, 1925; the Corpo- 
ration to take over the debenture liability, and pay all costs 
reasonably incurred by the Company at or subsequent to the 
transfer of the undertaking and incident thereto, together with 
a further sum not exceeding £250 in respect of the cost of 
_winding-up. The price the Corporation agreed to give for the 
undertaking was 4,191,195 12S., with 6 p.ct. per annum during 
any period for which it should remain unpaid. Each prefer- 
ence share receives 4510; and the net residue is divisible among 
the holders of the ordinary shares on the basis that the holder 
of every additional ordinary share receives seven-tenths of the 
amount allocated to the holder of an original ordinary share. 

On completion of the purchase, the Corporation bound them- 
selves to pay to the Directors a sum equivalent to seven years’ 
purchase of the total annual fees of 41050, and to the Auditors 
three years’ purchase of the annual fees of £105. Mr. William 
May Jesty (the Secretary of the Company) receives an annuity 
of £350, or continues in the service of the Corporation at the 
same salary as before—as he may, within three months of the 
appointed day (Dec. 31, 1925), elect. The following provision 
appears in the Act with regard to the Company’s Engineers, 


— Leonard George Humphrys and Charles Penrose 
ing : 


The Corporation shall continue the Engineer in their service at his 
present salary, if he should within three months after the ap- 
pointed day so elect to serve, but if he should not so elect then 
shall pay to him one-half of his present salary until he shall 
obtain a position at least equal to his present one, and thereafter 
an annuity of one-fourth of such present salary. 

With regard to the other officers, the agreement says : 

The Corporation shall pay compensation to any officer or servant 
(other than Messrs. Jesty, Humphrys, and King, and other than 
the Directors and Auditors of the Company and their ordinary 
workmen) in the regular employment of the Company who shall 
not be retained by the Corporation in the same or similar office 
or employment and at the remuneration in and at which he was 
employed by the Company at the day of transfer, in respect of 
any loss of office or loss or diminution of salary or income by 
reason of the transfer of the undertaking of the Company to the 
Corporation ; and no such officer or servant who shall have been 
in the service of the Company for fifteen years previous to the 
appointed day shall lose his right to compensation as aforesaid 
by reason of his declining within one month after the appointed 
day to enter into or continue in the service of the Corporation. 

The amount of compensation payable to any such officer or servant 
as aforesaid under this section shall be an annual amount calcu- 


lated in accordance with the following scale : 
(a) For each completed year of service, ene equal sixtieth part 
of the loss or diminution suffered by him in the annual 


salary and emoluments of his office as received by him for 
the year ending June 30, 1925, but not exceeding in any 
case forty such sixtieths. ; 
(b) In calculating the number of years of service of any such 
officer or servant as aforesaid, the following additions shall 
be made: For twenty years of service and upwards, ten 
years. For fifteen years of service or more than fifteen 
but less than twenty such years, seven years. For ten 





years of service or more than ten but less than fifteen such 
years, five years. For five years of service or more than 
tive but less than ten such years, three years. Under five 
years of service, one year 

Where any such officer as aforesaid was temporarily absent from 

his employment whilst serving in His Majesty’s Forces during 
the War such period of temporary absence shall be reckoned as 
service under the Company. 

If within a period of five years after the appointed day the 
services of any ofiicer or servant who shall take office under 
the Corporation are dispensed with by the Corporation be- 
cause his services are not required, and not on account of mis- 
conduct or incapacity, or the salary of any officer or servant is 
reduced on the ground that his duties have been diminished in 
consequence of the transfer of the undertaking to the Cor- 
poration, he shall be entitled to compensation in accordance 
with the provisions of the section above set out. 

The price of gas by meter is not to exceed 1s. 5d. per therm ; 
but there is provision for revision. The Corporation may re- 
fuse to supply gas or electrical energy to any person whose 
payments for the supply of either gas or electrical energy, or 
meter rent, are for the time being in arrear, whether any such 
payments be due to the Corporation in respect of a supply to 
the premises in regard to which such suppiy is demanded or 
other premises. The agreed ‘“‘relief from obligation to supply”’ 
clause, and other general clauses, are included. There is a 
clause for the protection of the County Council of-East Sussex. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, && Co.] 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS. 


The CAMPBELTOWN HARBOUR AND Gas ORDER confers further 
borrowing powers upon the Royal Burgh in connection with 
their gas undertaking, which was purchased by them under 
authority of an Act dated 1876. The following estimates of 
their requirements have been prepared by the Corporation: 
For the erection of buildings and plant, 415,000; gas mains 
and service pipes, 44000; consumers’ meters, 4500; and cook- 
ing and heating appliances, £500. The Order grants them 
power to borrow these sums, indeperidently of any other bor- 
rowing power; the period of repayment in the case of the first 
two items being thirty years, and in that of the second two 
ten years. Alternative methods of repayment are specified. 
[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Martin & Co.] 

The Forrar Gas OrDeR is to enable the Royal Burgh, who 
have since 1871 maintained and managed their gas undertak- 
ing, to hold and use additional scheduled land as a site for gas- 
works, and for the manufacture, conversion, storage, and dis- 
tribution of gas and residual products. They may also, for the 
purposes of their undertaking, acquire (by agreement, but not 
otherwise), in addition to the land scheduled, any lands, not 
exceeding in the whole 5 acres, which they may require; but 
they shall not create or permit a nuisance on any such lands, 
and no works for the manufacture or storage of gas or residual 
products shall be constructed thereon without the authority of 
Parliament. Borrowing powers conferred by the Forfar Gas 
Order, 1915, may be exercised for the purposes of the present 
Order. There is a clause for the protection of the London, 
Midland, and Scottish Railway Company. [Parliamentary 
Agents: Messrs. W. Robertson & Co.] 

GAS PROTECTION CLAUSES. 

The Baty Corrorarion Act sanctions, among other things, 
certain street works, estimates for which amount to £150,000. 
There are clauses for the protection of various bodies, includ- 
ing the Bath Gas Light and Coke Company. Under the first 
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of these the Company are to have fourteen days’ notice before 
the Corporation commence to execute authorized work in any 
road in which any apparatus is laid, and shall at the same time 
deliver to the Company for their reasonable approval a plan 
and section of such work. The Corporation shall also, if re- 
quired to do so by the Company, give them any such further 
information in relation to such authorized work as they may 
reasonably require. If it should appear to the Company that 
the execution of the work as proposed would interfere with or 
endanger their apparatus or access thereto, or impede the 
supply of gas, they may within a period of fourteen days from 
the receipt of the notice request the Corporation to alter the 
position of such apparatus, to the reasonable satisfaction of 
the Engineer of the Company and at the expense of the Cor- 
poration. 

For the further protection of the Company, there is a section 
to the effect that, wherever the Corporation shall, in the exer- 
cise of powers conferred by the Act to determine the width of 
carriageways and footways, ‘‘ add to the roadway any portion 
of the footway in which there shall be any apparatus belonging 
to the Company, the Corporation, at their own expense, shall 
alter the position of such apparatus to such a depth below the 
surface of the roadway or to such other position as may be rea- 
sonably required by the Company, or, at the option of the Cor- 
poration, shall provide in such position as may be reasonably 
approved by the Company apparatus equally suitable in lieu 
thereof under the superintendence (if given) and to the reason- 
able satisfaction of the Engineer of the Company, and in such 
manner as not to cause, without the consent of the Company, 
any interruption in the continuous supply of gas through or 
by means of such apparatus, and shall pay to the Company the 
reasonable cost of and incidental to the cutting-off of any such 
apparatus as is first referred to in this sub-section from any 
other apparatus of the Company, and of and incidental to any 
other work or thing rendered necessary or expedient in conse- 
quence of the alteration of the position of any such apparatus.”’ 
In case of differences arising between the parties, there is pro- 
vision for arbitration. 

There are in the Act clauses controlling the erection of 
buildings to a greater height than adjoining buildings and con- 
ferring further power on the Corporation to make by-laws as 
to new buildings, &c. ; and it is stipulated that the provisions of 
these sections ‘‘ shall not extend or apply to any building (not 
being a dwelling house or showroom), work, or chimney con- 
structed by or belonging to the Company in the exercise of their 
powers under any Act of Parliament or Special Order or to 
any lands held or acquired, or which may hereafter be held 
or acquired, by the Company with the authority of Parliament 
or the Board of Trade, so long as such building, work, chimney, 
or land is used or held by the Company primarily for the pur- 
poses of their undertaking.”’ [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. 
Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.) 

The Newport (Mon.) Corporation Act has in it a section 
giving them power to lay-out and develop and erect and main- 
tain houses, shops, offices, warehouses, and other buildings. 
They can construct streets and roads on lands acquired under 
the Act; also sell, lease, exchange, or otherwise dispose of 
these buildings and grant building leases of the lands. The 
Gas Company entered opposition, with a view to preventing 
the Corporation from binding tenants not to use gas; and on 
their suggestion, the Committee added the following proviso to 
the clause: 


The Corporation shall not make or impose, under the- powers of 
this section, any term, condition, or restriction with respect to 
the form of light, heat, power, or energy to be used in any 
house, shop, office, warehouse, or other building, or on any 


| 






lands, or with respect to the taking from any particular local 
authority, company, body, or person of any form of light, heat, 
power, or energy. 

[Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Rees & Freres.] 

The ScarBorouGH Corroration Act contains a part enabling 
the Corporation to carry out various street improvements; and 
to this has been added a clause for the protection of the Scar- 
borough Gas Company. This provides that at least fourteen 
days (except in the case of emergency) before the commence- 
ment of any of the works authorized in any street within 5 ft. 
from any apparatus of the Company, the Corporation are to 
submit to the Company plans and sections of the works pro- 
posed to be executed, and to give notice of the date of com- 
mencement. The Corporation are also to give to the Company 
such further information with regard to those works as the 
Company may reasonably require. If it should appear to the 
Company that the construction of any of the works would in- 
terfere with or endanger any of their apparatus, or impede the 
supply of gas, they may give notice to the Corporation to alter 
the position of, or to protect, such apparatus, or substitute 
other apparatus in such manner as may be reasonably neces- 
sary. These alterations or works are to be done at the expense 
of the Corporation, but to the reasonable satisfaction and under 
the superintendence (if such superintendence shall be given) of 
the Engineer of the Company. If the Company give notice 
to the Corporation within seven days after the receipt of the 
notice of the intended commencement of the work, the Com- 
pany may themselves carry out such alteration, protection, or 
substitution as may be reasonably necessary; the cost to be 
met by the Corporation. Where the Corporation shall add to 
the roadway any portion of any footway in which there shall 
be placed any apparatus belonging to the Company, the Com- 
pany may, at the cost of the Corporation, alter, as necessary, 
the position or depth of such apparatus. If any interruption 
in the supply of gas by the Company shall be occasioned by the 
construction of any of the works for a longer period than is 
reasonably necessary, the Corporation shall pay the Company 
a sum not exceeding £10 for every day (beyond such period as 
is reasonably necessary) during which such interruption shall 
continue. Repairs or.renewals of any apparatus of the Com- 
pany entailed by the carrying out of the works are to be paid 
for by the Corporation. Disputes are to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. [Parliamentary Agents: Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, ¢~ 
Co.) 

In the WoLVERHAMPTON Corporation Act, which has a part 
authorizing street works, a section on somewhat the same lines 
as that just referred to in the Scarborough Act has been in- 
serted for the protection of the Wolverhampton Gas Company ; 
but, instead of 5 ft., the words are: ‘‘ Before commencing to 
execute any authorized work in any street or road within a 
distance of 1o ft. from any apparatus, the Corporation shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to the Company.’’ Whenever, by reason 
of the exercise of the powers conferred on the Corporation, any 
apparatus other than that for which new apparatus has been 
substituted by or at the expense of the Corporation is ren- 
dered derelict or unnecessary, the Corporation are to pay the 
Company the agreed value of that apparatus, or the value as 
determined by arbitration; and the apparatus is to become the 
property of the Corporation. The Corporation are also to pay 
the reasonable cost of cutting-off that apparatus from other 
apparatus. The Corporation are to make good damage to 
apparatus, or to make full compensation to the Company for 
any loss, damage, costs, or expenses which the latter may sus- 
tain. There is also a clause for the protection of the South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas Company. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.] 
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Automatic Stuffing Box for Centrifugal Pumps. 


The Pulsometer Engineering Company, Ltd., have brought 
out a new type of stuffing box (Jones’ patent) for centrifugal 
pumps, which has been designed by a colliery engineer of long 
experience, and the object of which is to overcome the difficul- 
ties that arise when dealing with water containing grit or dirt. 
The stuffing box space is fitted with a bronze bush which is a 
sliding fit on the spindle, and a driving fit on the bore of the 
stuffing box. Lengthened gland studs hold in position a cast- 
iron housing, which can be supplied in halves when required. 
In this housing are fitted two hardened steel sleeves, which, by 
means of a key, are caused to rotate with the spindle.. These 
sleeves are kept apart and in contact with neighbouring faces 
by a helical spring which incidentally has the effect of churning- 
up the grease and allowing it to find its way through the 
space between the ends of the bushes or sleeves. The grease, 
entering through this space, works along the spindle, efficiently 
lubricating it, and preventing ingress of dirty water. When 
fitted to a pump which is working with a suction lift, the 
higher this lift, the more effective is the action of this packing, 
because the grease is drawn more forcibly through the fine 
clearance between the shaft and the bush, affording continuous 
automatic lubrication thereby. When the pump, instead of 
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drawing its water, is fed from a positive head, it is essential 
that the grease in the housing should be fed into the gland 
at a pressure higher than that at which the dirty water enters 
the eye of the impeller, to ensure the grease flowing in the 
right direction. A serious defect in the case of a pump packed 
with ordinary packing and working on a positive head on the 
suction side is that, as the spindle or sleeve becomes worn by 
the soft packing, the dirty water spurts out past the gland. 
This serious defect, state the Pulsometer Engineering Com- 
pany, is completely overcome by using Jones’ packing; there 
is not the slightest leakage of water under any conditions of 
working. 
—— 

Use of Gas in the Jewellery Trade.—Some improvements re- 
cently effected in the use of gas in the jewellery trade of 
Chicago have been enumerated by Mr. Robert G. Guthrie, of 
the People’s Gas Light and Coke Company, in the ‘‘ American 
Gas Association Monthly.’”? One of these is the use of raw 
gas over the tops of gold and silver crucibles, to prevent con- 
tact of the crucible contents with the air. They are also using 
raw gas on the rolls and hammer dies, with the result that it 
is possible to fabricate precious metals without their coming 
in contact with the atmosphere at all, 
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BENZOLE RECOVERY FROM LIGHTING GAS. 


By Dr. A. WEINDEL, of Essen. 


In ‘* Gluckauf’’ No. 49, 1925, Dr. A. Weindel, of Essen, 
contributes an instructive article on the present position of 
benzole recovery from lighting gas. ; t 
article is a German one; nevertheless it deals with points which 
are of interest to all concerned with benzole recovery from 
gases. The following is a slightly abridged translation of the 
article, in which all the essential points have been included. _ 

One of the principal sources of motor fuel in Germany is 
benzole obtained from the coke ovens and gas-making plant. 


The standpoint of the | 


Much has been published regarding the recovery of benzole | 


from the gas obtained in the distillation of coal. Germany 


could not cover her requirements of motor fuel even in former | 
years, and with the extraordinary increase in automobile traffic | 


is more than ever dependent on imported supplies. 

Efforts involving complicated methods for obtaining methanol 
and petroleum-like fuels from coal have been pursued for a 
number of years. But the recovery of benzole as a bye-product 


from the coking and gas industries must be regarded in a | 


different way. To-day benzole is the most profitable bye-pro- 
duct, obtained in considerable quantities, of those produced by 
coking coal, and the market for it appears likely to remain 
favourable. 

The following critical review of the methods hitherto applied 
or proposed by Dr. Spilker for recovering benzole, and his sug- 
gested improvements, are worthy of consideration. 


Since the time of Brunck, the recovery of benzole and its | 


homologues from lighting gas has undergone little change. It 
is true that the compression method of separating benzole from 
gas has been introduced, but its relatively high cost has pre- 
vented its wide adoption. Hence, after 37 years of practice, the 
same wash-oils—principally the 200° to 300° C. boiling fraction 
of tar distillates—are still used, although both the oils employed 
and the manner of using them are recognized as imperfect. 

One disadvantage is that saturation of the absorbing oil is 
reached with an absorption of 2 to 3 p.ct. of benzole. This low 
absorption capacity necessitates retaining in circulation a large 
volume of oil, and involves a large consumption of heat in the 
frequent raising of the temperature of the oil to drive out the 
absorbed benzole. Another, and even more important, disad- 
vantage is the tendency of tar wash-oil to thicken by use. This 
not only reduces the absorption capacity, but adds to the power 
requirement in handling the oil. These disadvantages account 
for the numerous attempts to find a suitable substitute for tar 
wash-oil which will be free from these drawbacks. 


Tue BREGEAT PROCESS. 


One of the earliest proposals to improve benzole recovery was 
that of Bregeat, who invented the process which bears his 
name. In this system the absorbent used is commercial cresol. 
Cresol possesses a high absorptive capacity, which seems to be 
due to the fact that it forms with benzole an addition com- 
pound, whereas in the cases of absorption of benzole by tar 
wash-oil or mineral oil, the action is merely physical. Accord- 
ing to Weissenberger’, cresol can absorb up to 15 p.ct. of 
benzole, and the presumed addition compounds are decomposed 
at temperatures considerably below that of the boiling-point of 
cresol. The affinity of the phenol group for naphthalene is also 
good, and apart from the very considerable cost of separating 
cresols from the tar distillates, cresol constitutes a highly satis- 
factory benzole absorbent. 

According to Berl’, cresol forms compounds with ether, 
alcohol, and acetone—the so-called ‘* phenolates,’’ whose ether, 
alcohol, and acetone tensions are smaller than those of the pure 
materials. 

Bunte® also investigated the action of cresol, and concluded 
that it possesses no particular chemical affinity for benzole. 
Through careful tension measurements he established that the 
solubility of benzole in wash-oils followed merely physical laws 
and depended on the mean molecular weight of the wash-oil, 
while the acid character of cresols exercised no chemical in- 
fluence. The details of this investigation can be obtained from 
Bunte’s published papers. 


TETRALIN. 


In connection with the Bregeat process, Weissenberger’ has 
recommended tetralin as a benzole absorbent. On numerous 
grounds—that would occupy too much space to discuss here— 
tetralin is of no practical importance for the recovery of benzole 
from lighting gas. ? 

AcTIVE CaRBON. 


The application of active carbon to benzole absorption was 
first suggested by Englehardt some years ago. The use of this 
material for gas masks during the war suggested its application 
to the adsorption of vapour-forming organic solvents out of the 
air, The capillary structure of specially-prepared active carbon 
has been found particularly effective for the adsorption of 
benzole in low concentration, the recovery being practically 
complete. While the ordinary wash-oils have a limit of ab- 


sorption of from 2 to 3 p.ct. of benzole, active carbon adsorbs 


Ac- 


a much greater quantity, and is otherwise more efficient. 





cording to Englehardt*, the complete saturation of active carbon 
in a gas containing 35 grammes of benzole per cub. metre at 
20° C. is at least 25 p.ct. of the weight of charcoal used. Un- 
fortunately this high adsorptive capacity is attended by many 
disadvantages, one of the chief of which is the difficulty of re- 
moving the adsorbed benzole, which requires the use of steam 
at a temperature far above 100° C. The amount of steam used 
is even greater than that necessary to debenzolize wash-oil. 
With coke oven gas containing considerable quantities of sul- 
phur compounds, there is the difficulty that the carbon also 
adsorbs hydrogen sulphide, so that it is necessary to use a dry 
method of purification of the charcoal which quickly destroys 
the adsorptive activity of the material. Moreover, the un- 
saturated compounds in the gas, as well as the tar mist and 
dust so extremely difficult to remove completely, act detri- 
mentally on the carbon, closing its pores and capillaries, and 
thus seriously diminishing its activity. Even heating the carbon 
to redness fails to restore its former activity, owing to the tar 
coking on the adsorptive surfaces. Also the price of the active 
carbon is too high to make its frequent renewal economic. 
Nevertheless, where pure gases are concerned, as in artificial 
silk factories, chemical cleaning plants, &c., active carbon can 
be used as an adsorbent with great advantage. 


PaRAFFIN OIL. 
Berl? has determined the vapour tension of various percent- 
ages of benzole in paraffin oil benzole mixture as follows : 








Benzole. Pressure Grs. per Cub. Metre. 
P.Ct. Mm. Mercury. (20° C.) 
At o° C, 
1°00 1°56 6°6 
1°42 2 26 9°6 
2°81 3°25 14°3 
4°36 4°75 20°2 
At 20° C, 
o'17 0°78 3°0 
0°49 1°48 6°3 
I‘o0o 3°28 14°0 
1'04 3°36 14°3 
1'92 6°16 36°2 
3°38 10°30 43 9 


Berl compared the absorption power of paraffin oil cooled to 
—10° C. with results obtained by the dinitrobenzole process, as 
well as active carbon, at the same temperature and with a gas- 
stream velocity of 45 litres per hour. With paraffin oil the 
absorption was 10°! c.c.; with the nitrobenzole process 16 to 
17°2 c.c., and with active carbon 20°2 to 23°9 c.c. 

Stumpf’, of the Karlsruhe Gas Institute, found that a 
paraffin oil with 3 p.ct. of benzole showed a tension of 17°31 mm. 
mercury, against 10 mm. in ordinary tar wash-oil. The ten- 
sion of paraffin oil alone, as well as when containing absorbed 
benzole, is higher than that of tar wash-oil, from which it can 
be safely inferred that its absorbent capacity for benzole is less. 

Thau”™ has proposed the use of a paraffin oil derived from 
brown coal tar, for which he has claimed that the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantage of lower absorptive capacity as com- 
pared with ordinary tar wash-oil. The principal advantages 
stated by Thau are as follows : (1) It will not polymerize ; (2) it 
possesses the right viscosity ; (3) the boiling-point differences are 
greater, permitting an easier and more complete driving out of 
the absorbed light oils; (4) its specific gravity is well below 
unity, whereby it is quickly separated from water; and (5) it 
contains no naphthalene, and less phenols than ordinary tar 
wash-oil. 

On the other hand, tar wash-oil, by becoming thickened, 
requires periodical replacement with fresh oil, and its affinity for 
water is detrimental to benzole absorption. The water is re- 
moved only with difficulty and great heat expenditure, inas- 
much as it requires a distilling temperature for complete re- 
moval. 

A paraffin oil supplied by the Riebeck-Montan Works had 
the following properties : 


Specific gravity o'915 (at 20° C.). Initial boiling point . 230° C. 

Flame point, roo° C. up to 250° C. 27.ct 
Freezing point, —4° C. oo 22°65. © , 
Viscosity at 20° C., 1°89 » 400°C. 260 , 


The constants of this oil therefore correspond somewhat closely 
to American solar oil. 

Stumpf, however, who for a limited period investigated the 
technical use of paraffin oil in benzole recovery, reported some- 
what unfavourably upon it. At the end of the thirteen weeks 
during which his observations extended, the oil showed con- 
siderable thickening, which he attributed to the action of am- 
monia and hydrogen sulphide, in the presence of water, on 
certain constituents of the oil. The thickening took the form of 
a kind of mud, but Stumpf states that when this mud is once 
removed from the oil, no further thickening takes place. Ac- 
cording to Gohrum, the tar and dust in the gases form in 
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paraffin oil a slimy precipitate which gathers on the walls of the 
containing vessels and requires periodical removal, while with 
tar wash-oil these substances are not deposited. From the 
publications of Bunte, Niibling, and Engler’® on the subject of 
paraffin oil as a benzole absorbent, it appears that they are 
agreed that it is less absorbent for benzole than is ordinary tar 
wash-oil before thickening, but, though it does not polymerize 
like tar oil, the action of ammonia, dust, and tar forms a de- 
posit which encrusts the washer and other parts of the plant 
used for containing the oil. This necessitates considerable time 
being occupied in periodical cleaning of the plant, during which 
it is doing no useful work. Through this fact the advantages 
of using paraffin oil are more than counterbalanced by the 
attendant disadvantages. 

The use of paraffin oil also makes the working more difficult, 
because it is essential that the oil and the muddy product re- 
ferred to should not get mixed with the tar, if trouble is to be 
avoided in working the tar. As to the freedom of paraffin oil 
from naphthalene, this is of little advantage, as it soon takes up 
this substance from the gases. Thau has stressed the affinity 
of ordinary tar wash-oil for water, but experience in many 
works does not bear this out. It is said that the water separates 
by cooling, and even in the thickened oil can be reduced to 0°4 
or 0°5 p.ct., which small quantity can have little effect on the 
absorption capacity of the wash-oil. Also, the difference in 
specific gravity is only considerable in the unused oil, as, by 
use, the density of paraffin oil considerably increases. 

While it seems that paraffin oil may be fairly satisfactory in 
brown coal distillation and gas manufacturing plants, it shows 
no great suitability for coke oven gases’*. The coking industry 
would probably do better to concentrate on the improvement of 
the tar wash-oils. If the substances which now cause thicken- 
ing of these oils could be economically removed, it is doubtful 
whether any other means of absorbing benzole from gases 
would be superior to it. For the tar working industry there is 
another aspect. If tar wash-oil were degraded in value to fuel 
oil price, and, on the other hand, a relatively expensive ab- 
sorbent oil—say, paraffin oil—from the brown coal tar industry, 
had to be bought, the net result might be less satisfactory. 


PETROLEUM OIL. 

In 1922, Pannertz™ was led by the then shortage of tar wash- 
oil to investigate the application of petroleum oils to benzole 
absorption. One oil used had the following properties : Specific 
gravity, 0°8815; distillation range, 0° to 200° C., 2°2 p.ct. ; 200° 
to 250° C., 18 p.ct.; 250° to 300° C., 32 p.ct.; 0° to 300° C., 
52 p.ct. According to Pannertz, this oil possessed no great 
absorptive value. 

In the Karlsruhe Gas Institute, investigations were made 
into the value of gas oil for benzole absorption. The results 
obtained from three different oils were very similar to those 


obtained from paraffin oil. The properties of these oils are 
given below: 
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With a benzole content of 2°9, 3:0, and 3°5 p.ct. respectively, 
the benzole vapour tension of the solutions at 20° C. amounted 
to 7 mm. of mercury, and thus equivalent to the partial pressure 
of benzole in a gas containing 35 grammes per cub. metre. By 
the ordinary tar wash-oil, the amount of benzole absorbed must 
be 3°7 p.ct. to equal the partial pressure equivalent to 35 
grammes of benzole per cub. metre of gas. 

The objection to the use of such oils in coking works is on 
the same grounds as for paraffin oil. A considerable quantity 
of oil has to be purchased, instead of making use of the material 
produced in the works, and it must also be kept strictly apart 
from the coke oven tar. Moreover, such oils produce the same 
troublesome deposit in working. 


Tar Wasu-Onm. 


The most important considerations for the judgment of tar 
wash-oils are due to Bunte. As these are of general and funda- 
mental significance, they are repeated here in a brief form: 
(1) The solution of benzole in wash-oils follows merely physical 
laws, and the acid character (cresol content) exercises no chemi- 
cal influence ; (2) within the technically important concentration 
limits, the vapour pressure of the benzole over the wash-oil 
determines the concentration of the benzole in the solution; 
(3) the tension rises uniformly with increasing benzole content, 
and in the technically important temperature range (10° to 
30° C.) it is 1 mm. of mercury per degree rise in temperature ; 
(4) an improved absorbing capacity is possessed by oils with the 
lowest possible mean molecular weight, because the lowest 


possible vapour tension of the dissolved benzole is to be 
expected, 
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Lower molecular weights, however, are accompanied by 
lower boiling-points and a higher vapour tension of the solvent. 
A thickening of the oil diminishes the absorption capacity as the 
thickening results in an increase of the mean molecular weight. 

These statements, covered by careful research and confirmed 
by the theoretical conclusions of Still, contain the important 
considerations for technical working such as the action of cool- 
ing and thickening of the wash-oil and the calculation of the 
necessary oil quantities for circulation, &c. It may be men- 
tioned that Bunte used for his researches a tar wash-oil of the 
mean molecular weight of 146. As Stumpf ascertained the 
molecular weight of a paraffin oil as 250, one sees from state- 
ment (4) above that paraffin oil as an absorbent for benzole is 
inferior to tar wash-oil. 

Seeing that all attempts to displace tar wash-oil have hitherto 
practically failed, it would be of great economic importance to 
improve the benzole recovery working conditions—particularly 
in removing entirely, or diminishing, the tendency of tar wash- 
oils to thicken. In regard to the plants, many improvements 
have been introduced, particularly in heat economy; but im- 
provement in the absorbent oil is a task of considerable diffi- 
culty. The advantages that would be gained by such improve- 
ment may be summarized as follows: (1) An oil which would 
not thicken, or would do so only to a small extent, would 
absorb benzole much more completely, on account of its smaller 
mean molecular weight; (2) the driving out-from this oil of the 
absorbed benzole would require considerably less power; (3) an 
oil which does not thicken can be cooled to a much lower tem- 
perature than a thick oil; and this also favourably affects 
its absorbing properties; and (4) a thickened oil will often not 
permit the absorbed benzole to be completely driven-out, as it 
should be to restore the oil to its full absorbent capacity. 

During recent years much knowledge has been gained of the 
important factors in thickening wash-oils. In this connection 
valuable contributions have been made by Bunte, Metzer, 
Niibling, Engler, Offe, Schwenke, Geipert, Kattwinkle, and 
Raschig. 

The coking industry has not taken a large share in the solu- 
tion of the problem. Lately, however, Kiemstedt'® has done 
valuable work in this sphere which is worthy of attention. This 
work undoubtedly forms the basis of a solution of this pressing 
and difficult problem. 

The call for improvement of tar wash-oils in recent years is 
becoming greater. The gas chemists, in appreciation of the 
position, at their autumn meeting in Munich in 1924, laid-down 
the requisites for wash-oils as follows: (1) Up to 230° C. not 
more than ro p.ct. of the oil should distil over; (2) the naphtha- 
lene content, determined by the Glaser-Metzer method, should 
not exceed 1o’p.ct.; and (3) a neutral oil (freed from phenols 
and bases) is suitable as a wash-oil. While the first two condi- 
tions can be fulfilled without difficulty, the third requirement 
seems to go rather far, and does not appear to be applicable in 
all cases. 

Kiemsted and others have shown that the phenols contri- 
buted chiefly to the thickening of wash-oils, in which they exist 
to the extent of from 15 to 20 p.ct. It may be that these, in the 
presence of water, ammonia, and the oxygen in the gas, may 
form the hypothetical ammonium phenolates or other oxidized 
compounds, favoured possibly by finely-divided iron particles 
from the plant acting as a contact substance. 

A de-phenolized wash-oil, as proposed by Metzer, and used in 
the Stuttgart Gas-Works, seems to show undoubted advantages 
—namely: (1) Thickening is less, and the viscosity remains 
favourable for benzole absorption; (2) the affinity for water is 
less, as it is well known that phenols are very hygroscopic; 
(3) no phenol appears in the recovered benzole ; (4) the possibility 
of cooling to a lower temperature guarantees a higher absorp- 
tion capacity. Such an oil must also have a longer working 
life than paraffin oil, but against its general introduction are 
certain difficulties. Phenols are without doubt good absorbents 
for naphthalene, and therefore the removal of phenols from 
tar wash-oil will not be without influence on the solubility of 
naphthalene in it. The removal of phenols by a soda washing, 
and the bases by an acid wash, not only adds to the costs, but 
diminishes the volume by from 15 to 20 p.ct., against which, of 
course, must be reckoned the longer working life of the oil. 

Another point is to be considered. The removal of cresols 
from wash-oils in considerable quantities would doubtless lower 
the prices for such products, as the uses for them are strictly 
limited. In this connecton it may be mentioned that in work- 

ing-up brown coal tars, it is necessary to remove phenols, which 
is effected very cheaply by means of a spirit wash. This 
method, however, is not applicable to removing similar com- 
pounds from tar wash-oil. On these grounds technical circles 
may hesitate to adopt Metzer’s proposal to de-phenolize wash- 
oils. Nevertheless the work of Metzer in this direction has 
shown the first practicable method of improving the hitherto 
somewhat crudely prepared tar wash-oils, making them not only 
equal in quality to the more carefully prepared paraffin oils, but 
actually superior. While the economic aspect of using these 
improved oils may hinder their general adoption, they are to be 
recommended in gas-works. 

If the preliminary chemical improvement of tar wash-oils is 
not free from objection, it seems that such oils can be re- 
generated after long use. According to Lunge and Kohler", 
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regenerated tar wash-oils possess particularly good properties. 
This appears probable, as, in regenerating by a redistillation, the 
polymerized compounds to which the thickening is mainly due— 
the dust, and other inorganic material such as sulphur and iron 
--will remain as pitch in the distillation residue. The distillate 
forming the regenerated wash-oil may be supposed to contain 
only a small quantity of the compounds which tend to poly- 
merize, and the oil must therefore have more absorbent capacity 
and a longer working life than fresh tar wash-oil. ‘ 

According to the results of investigations in other spheres, it 
is improbable that all phenols are equally oxidizable or poly- 
merize equally readily. It appears that only certain fractions 
thicken easily. In paraffin oils which contain from 8 to g p.ct. 
of phenols, the tendency to thicken is far less than in tar wash- 
oils. If the repeated recommendations to regenerate wash-oils 
were carried out generally, there would be a speedy improve- 
ment in tar wash-oils and a more complete recovery of benzole. 
It should be clear that the relatively small cost of regeneration 
is much more than offset by the increased benzole recovery at 
the current price of benzole. A new regeneration process 
(D.R.P. 408030) consists in the separation of the thickening 
substances without the use of chemicals, and is -worth in- 
vestigation. 

The carrying-out of the various suggestions for improving 
wash-oils in a technical way depends upon the management of 
individual works. In some cases it would be possible to do this 
at little expense, but in other instances, where considerable 
expenditure would be necessary for new erections, &c., the pre- 


athe 


sent economic stringency may lead to the decision to dispense 
with the possible improvement, at any rate for the present. 

One other point may be mentioned. The replacement of a 
part of a thickened wash-oil by fresh is purposeless, as after a 
few days the difference is indistinguishable. Fundamental im: 
provement can only be obtained if the thickened oil is entirely 
withdrawn, and replaced by fresh oil. 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


[For this meeting a programme of varied interest was pro- 
vided. In addition to visiting the Hyde Gas-Works and in- 
specting the methods of manufacture in the up to-date boiler 
works of Messrs. J. Adamson & Co., the members had a paper 
from Mr. G. Briggs, of Hyde, on the use and care of machinery 
in gas-works. In this the author gives an interesting com- 
parison of the lubrication costs of a works equipped with 
vertical retorts only and those of a works using horizontal and 
vertical retorts and a water gas plant.] 


On Wednesday, Jan. 6, members of the Association visited 
the Hyde Gas-Works. The President (Mr. J. T. Haynes, of 
Bolton) introduced the Chairman (Mr. G. F. Drinkwater) and 
the Gas Engineer (Mr. J. Brabbs). The former offered a hearty 
welcome to the visitors, some fifty in number. He remarked 
that twenty years ago the works were in a very derelict con- 
dition. Now they were spending money on making additions 
and extensions which would, when completed, be a very good 
asset for the shareholders. Mr. D. Adamson (of Messrs. J. 
Adamson, boiler makers) said he could only echo what the 
Chairman of the Gas Company had said. Among those present 
were Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Hibbert (Directors) and Mr. 
F. Oldham (Secretary); and in connection with the firm of 
Messrs. Adamson were Messrs. D. Adamson, G. Adamson, J. 
Adamson, Tinker, Kenworthy, Shaw, and Howart. 

THE HYDE GAS UNDERTAKING. 

Prior to the year 1855, Hyde was supplied with gas by a Mr. 
Isaac Booth, who had a small gas-works in Back Lane, and by 
a few manufacturers who made their own gas and supplied 
premises in the vicinity of their works. The Hyde Gas Com- 
pany was formed on July 5, 1854, and in 1855 was incorporated 
by Act of Parliament with powers to supply gas in the town- 
ships of Hyde, Werneth, Newton, Godley, Bredbury, and 
Romiley. The Company came into possession of the Back Lane 
Gas-Works on March 26, 1855, and manufactured gas there 
until the completion of the new works which were in course of 
erection at Millwood, the site of the present works. The make 
at that time was about 8 million c.ft. per annum. 

The Company’s record is one of steady and continued pro- 
gress, the most notable feature of which is the increase in sales 
during the last twenty years, in which period competition 
with electricity had to be met. Taking the period 1884 to 1904, 
when there was no competitor, the increase in sales was 63 
million c.ft. Between 1904 and 1924, when there was electricity 
competition, there was an increase in sales of over 87 millions. 
The output for 1925 was approximately 280 millions. In 1884 the 
number of consumers was 4000, whereas to-day it exceeds 
10,000. 

Coal is delivered by rail and carted from the Railway Station, 
being tipped into a shed having a maximum capacity of 2500 
tons. This store forms the necessary hopper for the coal breaker 
and elevator for the vertical retort plant. The latter consists of 
six settings of Woodall-Duckham verticals of four retorts each 
(nominal capacity 5 tons of coal per day). Two of these set- 
tings are of the latest type, having been in operation less than 
twelve months. 

There are one Clapham water-cooled condenser of a capacity of 
1 million c.ft. per day, one Clapham rotary washer, and one 
tower scrubber. These are being augmented at the present 
time by a Drakes water-cooled condenser of a capacity of 
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million c.ft. per day, and a 3 


Livesey washer. 
There are two Bryan-Donkin exhausters; and the purifying 
plant consists of six boxes 20 ft. by 24 ft. by 5 ft. deep, at pre- 
sent controlled by three dry-faced centre valves. Extensions to 
this plant are in progress by Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., 
whose contract consists of converting the existing six boxes into 
three, erecting one new box 30 ft. square, and a six-way Wecks 
centre valve. There are three holders, of a total capacity of 
1,400,000 c.ft. A Bryan-Donkin rotary compressor, capable of 
dealing with 25,000 c.ft. of gas per hour at 5 lbs. pressure, is 
installed, and serves a 6-in. steel main. The gas from this main 
is delivered through a high and low pressure governor into the 
town main, augmenting the supply to the outlying districts. 
The showroom is situated in Clarendon Place. 


JOSEPH ADAMSON & CO. 

The firm was started in 1874 by Mr. Joseph Adamson, father 
of Mr. Daniel Adamson, the present proprietor. Some im- 
portant developments have taken place since that time. In 1884 
Mr. Joseph Adamson opened a new department for flanging 
boiler plates in hydraulic presses. This is only one of the things 
that the firm have pioneered. In 1894 the firm built the first 
electric three-motor overhead travelling crane. In 1909 they 
became interested in Dr. Nicholson’s investigations into the pos- 
sibilities of high-speed heat transmission, following the prin- 
ciples taid down theoretically thirty years before by Prof. 
Osborne i eynolds, of Owens College, Manchester. An experi- 
mental boiler was constructed for Dr. Nicholson which, when 
tested by Mr. Michael Longridge, showed by large-scale experi- 
ments that the heat transferred is nearly proportional to the 
speed of the flow of gases over the heating surface, as was ex- 
pected from the laws evolved by Prof. Reynolds. From this 
time up to the present, Joseph Adamson & Co. have made many 
waste-heat boilers based on the experimental data.obtained from 
the Nicholson boiler. 

The visitors, as they passed round the works, saw in course 
of construction an overhead electric travelling crane over the 
testing pit, also electric motors and controllers. In the boiler 
shop several waste-heat boilers were seen in progress, as well 
as tar stills and multitubular boilers. The latter were for use 
on a large sugar plantation, in conjunction with furnaces for 
consuming sugar cane refuse. One corner of the smithy is 
devoted to acetylene welding, while electric welding can be used 
in any part of the shop. In the press shop, plates were being 
flanged in large hydraulic presses, to give the visitors some idea 
of the accuracy required. In this shop over tooo tons of blocks 
are stored. 

In the power house are the generators supplying electric, 
pneumatic, and hydraulic power to the works; no steam being 
used except in the power house itself, which is adjacent to the 
boiler house, thus reducing radiation losses to a minimum. 

The works and offices are warmed by forced circulation of 
hot water heated by exhaust steam from the engines, thus 
achieving maximum economy in this direction, as in all others, 
of the activities of this progressive firm. 


million c.ft. per day Drakes 


After the round of the works had been completed, the party 
adjourned to the Norfoll: Arms Hotel for high tea at the invi- 
tation of the Directors of the Gas Company. 


Mr. F. B. Sma. (Liverpool), moving a vote of thanks to the 
Directors of the Gas Company and Messrs. Adamson, spoke of his 
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pleasure at inspecting both works. He had been surprised to see 
so many tools and machines of the highest grade—far better than 
he had ever seen before in a boiler shop. 

Mr. W. L. HeEatp (Preston) seconded, and said he thought eventu- 
ally waste-heat boilers would be considered necessary in all works. 
He congratulated the firm upon their shops, which contained every 
appliance of the highest kind for boiler making. 

The PRESIDENT congratulated Mr. Brabbs and his Assistant upon 
the work they had already accomplished and had in view. 

Mr. Drinkwater replied, saying that he had always enjoyed th« 
conferences of the “‘ B.C.G.A.,’’ and had obtained very valuabl 
information by reason of his attendance at such conferences. 

Mr. ADAMSON expressed his pleasure at secing the visitors and 


conducting them around his works. Lancashire boilers were not 
being made now as they used to be. Boiler makers were concen- 


trating upon waste-heat boilers and the tubular boiler. 
could in two years easily save the outlay. 
MACHINERY—ITS USE AND CARE IN GAS-WORKS. 
By G. Brices, of Hyde. 
[Extracted.] 
BOILERS. 

As a result of long and universal use, boilers are often re- 
garded as immune from serious trouble, but we must not over- 
look the fact that we are working to regulations imposed by the 
Factory Inspectors, which are the outcome of much abuse in 
the past. Safety valves, blow-off cocks, water gauges, steam 
valves, &c., are fitted, and working pressures stipulated which 
are considered proportional to the size of the boiler and the 
thickness of the shell. Regulations for working are generally 
well known and practised, but one often observes instances 
where a little instruction to the attendant is wanting, particu- 
larly in regard to cleaning fires and maintenance of correct level 
of water. All steam supplied to engines, pumps, &c., should be 
as dry as possible. This condition is seriously interrupted unless 
steady steam pressures are maintained. Fires should be cleaned 
when water levels and pressures are well up, and when there is 
sufficient good fuel on the bars to prevent any appreciable 
deadening of the fire during the operation. More frequent clean- 
ing of the fires is often desirable. Some attendants have the 
happy knack of being able to clear away the clinker repeatedly, 
which makes the regular cleaning period very short. Ashes, 
when withdrawn, should be immediately removed from the 
vicinity of the boiler, and should not be quenched on the stoke- 
hole plates. The fumes arisirig from these ashes are very in- 
jurious to the boiler plates and the gunmetal fittings. As far as 
practicable, the boiler feed should be lessened, or even stopped, 
during the cleaning process, to prevent loss of pressure. A 
useful fitting is a recording pressure gauge fixed near the boiler 
house. 

Cleanliness in the boiler house is as essential as it is else- 
where. Workmen take much more pride in their work when 
the brass or gunmetal parts are bright. One does not need 
metal polish for this purpose—an occasional wipe with a piece 
of cotton waste is all that is necessary. Where feed pumps or 
injectors are situated in the boiler house, attention in this direc- 
tion is more important ; glands wear longer and leaks are much 
less prevalent. Water gauge fittings should be rigorously 
maintained clean and free from leaks, while the blow-off pipes 
from these fittings should be so fixed that steam and water are 
prevented as much as possible from coming in contact with the 
boiler plates. In regard to the feed water supply, choice is often 
limited, but every consideration should be given to obtaining a 
water as soft and clean as possible, to prevent undue scaling, 
though a thin layer of scale is an advantage. The feed water 
should be preheated as much as possible, and for this purpose 
economizers are sometimes fitted in the waste gas flues. The 
hot water returning from water-cooled condensers could be used 
with advantage. When an economizer is installed, great 
saving of fuel is effected. This amount may be as high as 
25 p.ct. 

When steam piping is run, the question of expansion should 
not be overlooked. , Many a joint blows because of the strain 
imposed by expansion. With small pipe the judicious insertion 
of a series of ordinary bends will cure the trouble, while in some 


The former 


cases specially prepared spring bends are necessary. Care 
should be exercised in the screwing of wrought-iron pipes. The 


threads should be perfectly formed, and a slight taper allowed. 
A good jointing compound is necessary, and in faced flanged 
joints corrugated brass rings may be used. In this connection 
one must remember, too, the necessity for inserting drain cocks 
and arranging levels, to overcome water hammer action, which 
is liable to occur when cooling down for laying-off. 

The process of internal scaling and cleaning of the flues is 
familiar to all. On these occasions one should not miss the 
opportunity of making a personal inspection before or during 
the boiler inspector’s examination. 

It is perhaps needless to say that spare jointing rings for the 
manholes and mudholes should always be in stock. 

STEAM PowWER UNIts. 


Those of you who are fortunate to have specially-built engine 
rooms will appreciate the cleanliness arising from comparative 
absence of dust and moisture. All drains from the cylinders 
will have been led outside, and neat oil trays fitted where neces- 
sary. Much improvement can, however, often be carried out in 
this direction with isolated engines and pumps. Too little 
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attention is in many instances given to the taking-up of wear 
in crossheads, bearings, &c. It is true that many of these 
machines are not duplicated, and that opportunities for repairs 
are rare. If, however, a breakdown occurs, they have to be 
stopped ; and it is far better to arrange for adjustments to be 
carried out immediately occasion demands. ‘the life of the 
various parts is considerably lengthened thereby. ‘The glands 
on the piston rod need constant attention. A slight leak is 
often considered an advantage by some, as it indicates an easy 
fitting packing, preventing scoring of the rod. 

The fitting of mechanical lubricators to the cylinders of steam 
engines, pumps, &c., is preferable to the ordinary drip type; 
and when superheated steam is employed, they are essential. 
This fitting ensures an even supply of oil to the piston and rod. 
Localized leakage is to be avoided, and should be remedied at 
once. Heavy wet steam is a source of much of this trouble, 
which brings one’s attention to the proper protection of the 
steam line. Non-conducting insulation should always be used 
where applicable, even in the smallest lay-outs. One need not 
invariably go to the expense of magnesia or asbestos, or the 
many patented compositions, for the ordinary hair compo for 
rough covering is suitable when wrapped with canvas and 
painted or tarred. Moler brick is also good for boiler covering, 
the ordinary 3 in. squares making a very serviceable insulator. 

Regarding pumps, pumping of tar is most difficult. It 
may be facilitated by duplicating the suction pipes, each pipe 
being of a different length. It is then possible to prime or 
start the pump by means of a short suction pipe, and later to 
change over to the one required at a greater depth. 

Gas ENGINES. 

The engine should be kept clean and free from dust, espe- 
cially so on account of the exposed piston and cylinder walls. 

Correct lubrication as regards both quantity and quality of 
oil is necessary. 

The exhaust valve should be kept clean. If it is a good 
fit, it will require very little grinding. These valves are made 
from cast iron and can be re-faced in the lathe. This will save 
excessive grinding, and also the attendant’s time. 

The exhaust pipe must be kept free from deposit, to reduce 
back-pressure. 

When removing the carbon deposit from the piston 
cylinder head, the condition of the piston should be 
noted. These should be tried in the cylinder by themselves, 
and a gap only equal to the stop pin allowed. 

Loss of compression may be due to a worn cylinder and 
piston. The remedy, of course, is either to fit a new liner and 
piston, or to have the old liner re-bored, and a new over-size 
piston fitted. 

No gas engine should be run at more than 75 p.ct. of its 
maximum power output. 

In selecting the size of meter for gas engines, it is well to 
err on the large size. I would recommend the figure of 30 c.{ft. 
per horse-power hour. 

OTHER MACHINERY. 

Most up-to-date gravity bucket, push-plate, and tray con- 
veyors are equipped with rollers drilled for oil or grease lubri- 
cation. Some earlier systems were fitted with grease cups, 
but this is no longer general practice, as it involved too costly 
attention, besides giving much annoyance by the loss of the 
grease cups when working. The majority of conveyor chains 
are now provided with automatic oiling apparatus. The best 
lubricant for this class of machinery is a graphite and oil 
mixture. The graphite should be mixed with the oil when it is 
warm. Heavy stretch inevitably occurs with the chains of hot 
coke conveyors, calling for adequate compensating gear to 
maintain the tension. 

Luprication Costs. 

The following figures will show the amouni and cost of each 
class of oil used per million c.ft. of gas manufactured. In the 
first case the figures are from a works equipped with vertical 
retorts only, while in the second example the figures relate to 
a works using horizontal and vertical retorts and a water gas 
plant. 


and 


rings t 


EXAMPLE NO. 1. 














= 
| Gallons Used Canaan Cost per 
Class of Oil. | per Million | G: Aon Million C.Ft. 
C.Ft. of Gas zamon. | of Gas Made. 
s. d s 4d, 
Gas engine . 0° 867 2 4 2 0°28 
Steam cylinder . p 0°565 | 2 0 I 1°56 
Engine oil (bearings). a 0'202 SCO 1 6 Oo 3°64 
oo ee ae ee ee 0°544 I oO Oo 6°53 
_ ra 2°178 oe 4 o’or 
EXAMPLE NO. 2. 
Gas engine . o'gi2 24 2 1 54 
Steam cylinder Or a 0° 746 2 0 I 5°90 
Engine oil (bearings). . . 0°583 I 6 © 10°49 
ae 2°241 ba 4 5°93 
Discussion. 
Mr. H. J. Hartstone ( Rochdale) thought recording pressure 





gauges on boilers were very necessary, and a valuable asset, show- 
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ing, as they did, the actual working of the boiler over the whole 
24 hours. Speaking of exhausters, he asked which was best for 
lubrication—creosote or petroleum oils. He referred to the costing 
of lubrication, and thought it was a system that might be more 
generally adopted. 

Mr. HEALD said flanged joints generally gave on account of the 
water attacking the jointing material, so that the drier the steam 
the better it was for the joints. The time taken to clinker the boiler 
fire was an important factor. He suggested that it was best to 
throw the fire well to the back, in preference to one side, as was 
usually done. Steam leakage was another point that should be 
watched. It was, of course, a costly business to remove the covering 
for inspection every time; yet it was essential. 

The PRESIDENT spoke of the importance of preserving a steady 
water level, and not filling up the boiler, and then letting the level 
go very low and then filling up again. He agreed with Mr. Briggs 


that the steam jet was to be preferred to the fan; also that feed 
water heaters were more desirable than economizers. 


Many of the 








The company promoting coterie, with their centre of activi- 
ties at 43, Cannon Street, have sprung into life again with the 
opening of a New Year. The Electricity, Gas, Share, Invest- 
ment, and Guarantee Trust, Ltd. (which is part of the pro- 
moting machinery), have issued an appeal to the public for sub- 
scriptions for 10 p.ct. original share capital at par, and 5 p.ct 
first mortgage debenture capital at go p.ct. (redeemable at 
£100) in the Heathfield and Waldron Gas, Light, and Coke 
Company, Ltd. It is pointed out, in nice black figures, that at 
par the original share capital will yield 10 p.ct., and (allowing 
for the premium of 10 p.ct. payable at redemption on Jan. 1, 
1930) the debentures will yield 4,7 10s. on the investment. The 
otler is of 4000 original shares of £1 each, and £4000 of first 
mortgage debenture capital, bearing interest at 5 p.ct. In the 
prospectus, we notice that the additional capital is required for 
the extension of the ‘“* generating plant ’’ and mains, which is 
a new form of expression to apply to gas-making plant. The 
Company have not yet secured electricity supply powers, 
although, it is stated, they propose to apply for them. 

It seems the extension of the ‘‘ generating plant’ and mains 
is necessitated by the increased demand for lighting and heating | 
by reason of the continued development of the immediate dis- 
trict ; and it is noted that the extensions will give the result esti- 
mated in a report signed by Major J. Brigden, C.E. We do | 
not recognize Major Brigden as an authority on gas supply ; but 
his report states that he was “‘ surprised ”’ to find on a recent 
visit such considerable building development in the district. He 
also asserts that the extensions proposed are ‘‘ thoroughly | 
needed ’? and a ‘‘ sound business proposition.’? He estimates 





that the Company will ‘‘ in due course”’ obtain a 50 p.ct. in- 


a 


THE COMPANY PROMOTERS. 










difficulties of running gas engines were due to the fact that they 
were designed for town gas of 500 B.Th.U., whereas the gas actually 
supplied was 450 B.Th.U. net, or lower. It must be remembered 
that the net calorific value must be the basis for gas engine working. 

Mr. S. Carter (Liverpool) spoke in favour of feed water heaters— 
they easily saved them 25 p.ct. As to exhausters and, lubrication, 
what suited one exhauster did not necessarily suit another. Creosote 
oil was effective in some cases, while in others water gas tar (fil- 
tered) was better. Oxide elevator buckets of wood and others of 
enamelled iron had been tried by him}; and he found the best results 
were given by the enamelled iron. The material did not adhere to 
the smooth surface of the iron, as it did to the wood. 

Mr. Briccs briefly replied to the questions that had been asked. 
It was advisable to run a gas engine well under its load. 


Mr. D. Benson (Bolton) moved, and Mr. A. K. CoLitncE 
(Preston) seconded, a vote of thanks to the author. 
Mr. Brasps spoke in congratulatory terms of his Assistant. 










crease in revenue at the least on the extensions, and ‘“ the 
ultimate value should more than provide io p.ct. interest on the 
capital expended.’’ We compliment the Major on the baldness 
of his report. 

No information is given in the prospectus as to the past 
actual profits and business of the Company; but we remark 
that Edward Bennett Calvert, LL.B. (Barrister-at-Law), is the 
Chairman, and his co-Directors are Captain E. F. Hill (Sur- 
veyor), Major J. Brigden (Civil Engineer), and Edward 
Newman (Accountant). Turner, the Auditor, and Thompson, 
the Solicitor, whose names have long been associated with the 
operations of 43, Cannon Street, appear on the prospectus. 
Those persons who are contemplating applying for these shares 
and debentures will be profoundly interested to learn that they 
will be given a preferential right of applying’ for the additional 
capital of which the Directors contemplate making an early 
issue. Judging by the omission from the prospectus of neces- 
sary guiding information as to profits and actual business, we 
should imagine that very few members of the public will be 
placing their money in the hands of the Company. According 
to the Board of Trade returns for 1924, the Company sold less 
than 6 million c.ft. of gas! Upon this, the proposed new capi- 
tal for the. Major’s 50 p.ct. speculative increase would be a 
terrible burden. 

We also learn that there has been a further distribution 
of the prospectus of Southern Counties Electric Light and 
Power Supply, Ltd.—a concern with offices in London, East- 
bourne, Bournemouth, and Exeter, and with a vast amount of 
humour and subtlety in the London one. Upon this prospectus 
comment has been passed on previous occasions. 





High-Speed Steel Furnace Work. 
The People’s Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago have 
adopted the plan of inserting a pilot flame inside high-speed 
steel furnaces. These furnaces, Mr. R. G. Guthrie explains 
in the **‘ American Gas Association Monthly,’’ have to run at | 
very high temperatures; and, of course, the most economical 
way in which to secure these temperatures is to use as nearly | 
as possible the theoretical mixture of gas and air. Sufficient 
air creeps in to oxidize the steel at the high temperature at 
which the furnace is held—namely, around 2300° Fahr. So, 
instead of introducing the necessary raw gas to nullify the 
oxidizing effect of the excess air in the furnace through the 
heating burners, the operation is made separate and indepen- 
dent of the combustion mixture, and the pilot flame is brought 
into play. ‘This removes the human equation, because of the 
fact that the operator no longer has to be experienced in run- 
ning a reducing atmosphere. As long as these pilots are turned 
on, they take care of the atmospheric condition. The Company 
are doing the same thing in connection with the heat-treatment 
of very fine carburized parts. When the pieces are removed, 
if they are small enough to be carried out on a small shovel, 
the handle of the shovel is also connected with the raw gas line. 
This plays a low-temperature yellow flame, strongly reducing, 
over the pieces on the shovel, which are carried to the quench- 
ing bath entirely in the absence of air. The shovel handle is 
connected by a long rubber hose to the gas supply.. Thus the 
heat-treater may heat-treat and quench his work without its 
once coming in contact with the air, with the result that he 
gets an extremely bright, clean product. 
$< 


Testing Gas Oils. 


Some work was done recently on the oil testing set at the 
U.G.I. Physical Laboratory, Point Breeze, which, it is ex- 
plained by Mr. A. L. Kelly, in the “ American Gas Association 
Monthly,’ brings out in an interesting manner the fact that 
the comparison of distillation tests of gas oils may give mis- 
leading information as to the efficiency of the oil in B.Th.U. per 





+ +> > 





gallon. 
supposed to represent the quality of oil that was to be shipped 


A 5-gallon sample of gas oil was received which was 


to one of the U.G.I. associated companies. A run on the oil 
testing set gave a maximum efficiency of 107,500 B.Th.U. per 
gallon between the temperatures of 1300° and 1360° Fahr., 
proving it to be a fairly efficient oil. About three months later 
a 5-gallon sample of gas oil taken from a tank car was received 
at the laboratory from the gas company who had been taking 
consignments of oil from the same oil company. The gas 
company had been unable to obtain the efficiency in B.Th.U. 
per gallon that had been reported by the laboratory on the 
original sample. A run on the oil-testing set of this oil gave 
a maximum efficiency of only 96,500 B.Th.U. per gallon at tem- 
peratures between 1380° and 14109 Fahr. The tests of 
these two oils as reported by the chemical laboratory show 
them to be nearly identical as regards distillation; and one 
would imagine that both would give the same efficiency. An 
analysis of the hydrocarbons, however, shows a wide difference, 
and accounts for the difference in efficiency as determined on 
the oil-testing set. The conclusion drawn is that the compari- 
son of distillation tests alone, without reference to the hydro- 
carbon analyses or an actual test on the laboratory testing-set, 
is of little value as far as estimating the efficiency in B.Th.U. 
is concerned. 


-_ 
- 





Trade Marks.—A pamphlet on points to observe in the 
selection, adoption, registration, and use of trade marks, par- 
ticularly with reference to publicity and advertising, has been 
published by King’s Patent Agency, Ltd., Wardrobe Cham- 
bers, 146a, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. The pamphlet 
contains some interesting extracts from a paper read by Mr. 
B. T. King before the Publicity Club of London. He says 
that a two-syllable euphonious word is an ideal mark for ad- 
vertising purposes, and for registration purposes its validity is 
unassailable if it be a purely invented word, and care is taken 
that in use it does not describe a patented article or become 
the name of the article 
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COKE COMPETITION PAPERS 








Which obtained the Ten-Pound Awards in Section II. 





In this issue we commence to deal with the papers which secured the £10 awards in 


Section IJ. of the Coke Competition. 
special number on Nov. 9. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN COKE 
HANDLING. 


By “ COCOANUT.” 


[Anonymous under Rule 7.] 


Much scope exists for improvement in the handling of coke, 
from its discharge from the retort to its delivery to the buyer. 

Some general considerations may first be outlined, and sum- 
marized as follows : 

1. The coke upon its discharge from the retort should be 

treated with the greatest possible care. 

2. The coke should be quenched in as thin a layer as prac- 

ticable, and with a definite quantity of water per cwt. 

3. The coke should be carried to the screening plant. 

4. The coke may be equally well screened in a number of 
alternative machines, there being little to choose be- 
tween the rotary and the shaker varieties. 

5. The hoppers used for storing the various sizes of coke are 
best made of reinforced concrete, and lined inside with 
blue tiles. The drop of the coke from the screen to the 
hoppers is always destructive, and can best be minimized 
by keeping the hoppers as full as possible. 

6. The discharge of the coke from the hoppers requires the 
addition of secondary screening apparatus for the purpose 
of removing the fine breeze from the coke. It is ad- 
visable to limit the screening at this point to fine breeze 
only. A small proportion of small coke mixed with the 
larger sizes, due to breakage in the hopper, is of little real 
importance, and it is therefore not necessary to attempt 
to grade the coke at this stage. 

Loading the coke in bulk from the hoppers is easily 

effected. Loading into sacks is best done on a two-floor 

stage in the manner described later, illustrated in fig. 3. 

gente summarized above will now be dealt with in greater 

detail, 

1.—The coke leaving the retort—the horizontal type is here 
referred to—should be caused to slide gently from the retort to 
the point where it is to be quenched. One comparatively new 
piece of apparatus fulfils this condition very well. Reference is 
made to the ‘* G.N.”’ hot coke transporter, in which the coke is 
pushed from the retort and slides into a slanting receptacle de- 
signed to take the whole of the charge without disturbing its 
homogeneous character. From the bottom of this receptacle 
the coke is then caused to slide out by gravity on to a sloping 
stage, or into trucks, telpher skips, &c. 

To carry out the stipulation made above (No. 1), the coke 
should slide from the ‘‘ G.N.’’ apparatus on to a sloping stage, 
constructed at an angle at which the coke will not heap up one 
piece upon another. The angle at which it is possible to cause 
the coke to assume a thin layer of (say) 6 in. or 8 in. is approxi- 
mately 25°, but this depends upon the material of which the 


~ 





Fig. 2.—In the above sketch it will be seen that there is no con- 
‘act between the bottom of the hopper and the horizontally moving 
loor A. A space of about 14 in. is left between the bottom of the 
hopper and the door, which space is filled with coke. The door 
runs to and fro on four wheels, two on each side, on a ledge fitted 
on the side of the hopper outlet. The door is moved by a lever, not 
shown. This type of door can be worked with much greater freedom 
than any door in which there is metal-to-metal contact. 


sloping stage is made. The angle will be different by a few 
degrees for firebricks than it will be for cast-iron or steel plates, 
or for blue tiles. 

A suitable sloping stage, or coke wharf as it is termed in 
America, may be constructed of reinforced concrete, upon the 
top of which are laid (a) firebricks, (b) blue tiles, or (c) cast-iron 





Rubber Belt Conveyor Leia Feeder 


The principal winning papers were published in our 
In regard to those now receiving publicity, readers will please 
note the intimation made in our editoria! columns ‘ast week. 


plates. If the latter be used, these should not be fitted closely 
together as in a tank, but should be placed like slates on a roof, 


the top ones overlapping and merely lying upon the plates 
lower down, these being kept in position by a lug cast in the 
plate at the top end. By this means the plates can expand and 
contract, and so resist the tendency to crack when the hot coke 
is quenched. The writer has seen stages of this type without a 
single crack showing in any one of the cast-iron plates. 

At the bottom of this stage, which preferably should extend 
the whole length of the retort house, should be fitted continuous 
doors, so designed as to permit of their being lifted about 
12 in., to allow the coke to slide out at the bottom. 

2.—The coke, when discharged upon the stage, will be red 
hot, and it will here be quenched by sprays fixed overhead, each 
spray being supplied from an overhead tank containing a 
definite quantity of water corresponding to the amount of coke 
to be quenched. The spray must be designed to shower water 
upon the charge of coke directly underneath it. This is merely 
a matter of design based upon trial and error. 

To supplement the sprays, there will be hose pipes provided 
on a walking stage at the lower end of the stage. These will 
only be used in case of need, and not as part of the regular 
system. At a point directly below the continuous doors at the 
bottom end of the stage, will be fitted a feeding device, by which 
the flow of the coke sliding from the stage can be regulated as 
required. This may or may not be constructed upon the prin- 
ciple used universally in America for all up-to-date coke-oven 
plants, as shown in fig. 1. 

In this arrangement the coke normally lies on the sloping 
wharf, with the door closed at the point B. When it is desired 
to remove the coke, the rotary feeder which extends the whole 
length of the wharf, and which can be put in and out of gear in 
sections, is slowly rotated, and according to its speed carries 
more or less coke, as required, into the belt conveyor. 

3.—Immediately under this feeding device should be fixed a 
rubber belt conveyor of a size proportioned to the amount of 
coke to be handled at any given time. These rubber belts are 
used universally in America, and with highly satisfactory re- 
sults, in all modern coke oven plants and in many gas-works. 
Even if the coke is not thoroughly quenched, and still contains 
red-hot pieces, no material damage is done to the belt, the life 
of which is very satisfactory. The writer has many times seen 
red-hot pieces of coke travelling on these belts, and in all cases 
high opinions have been expressed of their ability to withstand 
very rough usage. 

It is obvious that by carrying the coke in a belt to the screen- 
ing plant, no damage is done to it—in fact, with the scheme 
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Pig. 1. 


coke will have so far been handled in the most 
No falls of any magnitude have been necessary. 
will carry the coke up a comparatively stiff 
gradient to the top of the overhead hoppers. Here the coke 
will slide down a shoot on to the screens; the type provided 
being rotary, shaker, cascade—in fact, any supplied by the 
leading gas-works contractors. It must be borne in mind that 
it is infinitely more difficult to remove fine breeze from coke 
than it is to separate subsequently the small coke from the 
larger sizes. Many plants have been ruined by this point being 
ignored. The coke at this stage, though it should not be the 
case, is frequently still damp, which condition is very conducive 
to its retention of fine breeze dust, which only later separates 


as outlined, the 
-gentle manner. 
4.—The belt 
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itself from the coke as the latter dries. The system here de- 
scribed should provide tor keeping the coke dry, and so simplify 
the removal of the fine dust. 

in proportioning the hopper space and in arranging the parti- 
tions, due regard should be paid to the approximate quantity of 
the different sizes which will be contained in an average ton of 
coke. &xperiments will form the best guide for such arrange- 
ment. turther, the screens must be so fitted as to feed the 
coke fairly evenly over the hoppers provided tor each size. 
‘This can be done by a judicious arrangement and interposition 
of plain piates fitted between the screening surfaces, in such 
a manner as to cause the falling’ coke to drop uniformly over 
the full length of the hopper provided for each size. 

For the doors of coke hoppers a good type is shown in fig. 2. 

5.—No very practical means have yet been evolved of enabling 
the coke to be handled gently as it leaves the overhead screens. 
Its fall must inevitably break a proportion, especially of the 
larger sizes. A system of spiral shoots under the screens has 
been used with some success, but the efficacy of this method has 
been by no means proved. If the screens are entirely confined 
to the underneath side of the hoppers, then it is advisable to 
instal an extending shoot or shoots under the delivery of the 
belt, by which means it is possible to cause the coke to slide 
down into the hopper. [ixed shoots may be so arranged under 
the end of the beit that by means of hinged plates the coke can 
be diverted to any part ot the hopper. An arrangement of this 
kind is so easily added that there is no excuse for allowing the 
coke to fall straight into the hopper. 

An alternative arrangement of some value is to provide a few 
feet of wire mesh, or bar screens at the top of these fixed shoots, 
so that in whichever direction the coke is diverted at the top it 
must first slide down a screen. Under these screens is placed 
a hopper inside the main hopper to catch the breeze which falls 
through. By this means the removal of the breeze is facili- 
tated, and the screens underneath the hopper are relieved of an 
appreciable amount of work. 

6.—It is of considerable importance to deliver clean coke to 
customers ; and if this is to be carried out, re-screening under 
the hoppers cannot be avoided. ‘The general principles outlined 
above can be varied so as to cut out the screens at the top of 
the hoppers and place these on the bottom, screening as and 
when the coke is required by a customer. ‘To give satisfaction 
by such means it is essential that the screening plant should be 
of ample size, to avoid keeping a customer waiting unduly. 
This needs special screening plant ; the best seen by the writer 
being the Mitchell electrically-driven vibrating screen, manu- 
factured by C. W. Hunt Company, Inc., of New York. The 
screen is made of square meshing, and fixed at a slope of 25° to 
45°. In length it measures about 5 ft. These screens can be 
arranged in pairs, the top having (say) 13 in. square holes, and 
the bottom { in. square holes, by which means three sizes can 
be obtained. The screens make no visible movement of any 
kind, but are actually shaken both forward and sideways some 
thousands of times per minute by an electric motor, which pro- 
duces the agitation by means of a hardened steel ball operating 
in a hardened steel race at each end of the vibrating shaft. 
The effect of this is to create an extremely rapid vibration on 
the surface of the screens, by which means the separation of 
the sizes and of the fine breeze is very effective, all the work 
being done in an exceedingly small compass. With top screens 
in use, these vibrating screens are very effective for re-screening 
when loading trucks or vehicles from overhead hoppers. 

7.—The loading of vehicles with sacks is shown in fig. 3. 

CoKkE BREAKING. 


In providing the small sizes of coke, which it is suggested are 
necessary for so many purposes for which coke is a suitable 
fuel, it is inevitable that coke must be broken. It is suggested 
that the best arrangement is to screen all the coke made into its 
various sizes, and supplement these with small coke specially 
broken as and when required. The plant should be arranged to 
enable this to be done. In some cases this is carried out by 
diverting the large coke from the end of the screen through a 
breaker, from the base of which it is again elevated, and shot 
into the top of the screen. By this means all the coke can, if 
desired, be converted into the smaller sizes. 

It is important that the breaker employed should be of the 
type which cuts rather than crushes the coke. In a coke 
cutting machine there are, as in coke crushers, two sets of 
breakers each mounted on a shaft. By providing comparatively 
narrow blades or cutters on each shaft, and by arranging for 
one set of blades to travel faster than the other, it is possible to 
imitate a cutting motion as though the coke was being cut by a 
sharp stroke of a knife. In this way damage to the coke is 
greatly minimized, and for this reason it is strongly recom- 
mended that this type of coke-breaking machine be employed. 
STORAGE OF COKE. 

For the storage of coke, it is important that a good, solid, and 
well-drained floor should be constructed in that part of the 
works where it is proposed to store it. 

When putting coke into store, it is important to arrange for 
a movable shoot, or other similar device, to enable the coke to 
slide down to its resting place. High drops for coke should be 





avoided. So many different methods are employed in storing 
































Fig. 3. 


Fig. 3.—Sack A is filled from hopper B through a door C oper- 
ated by a lever not shown. The sack) is rested on weighing machine 
D and is held round the shaped outlet of the hopper by, on the one 
side a sackholder E, and on the other side a man’s hand, where 
shown. The sackholder E consists of a two-pronged fork which 
holds the sack against the hopper outlet. The fork is held in place 
by a weight, and the whole moves on a hinge. When the sack is 
filled, as indicated by the weighing machine, a man on platform F 
pulls the sack on his back and carries it into the vehicle. The man 
on platform G works a lever to open and close the door at the bottom 
of the hopper, and holds the top of the sack with one hand. After 
the sack is filled, he releases the sackholder E and assists the man 
on platform F to place the sack on his back. 


coke that it is impossible to do otherwise than deal with general 
principles. As an instance of a method to employ, it is a good 
plan to fit at the end of a coke conveyor a hinged shoot which 
can be raised or lowered to the level of the coke on the heap, or 
in a lorry or vehicle. In America, railway wagons are loaded 
with coke from conveyors fitted with hinged shoots in this 
manner. 

For removing coke from store, much more use should be 
made of portable elevators, which for coke should be fitted with 
rubber belts. These appliances certainly halve labour costs, 
and if fitted with caterpillar wheels—as is advisable for general 
use in gas-works—facilities exist for handling coke, at any part 
of a heap, into vehicles, telpher skips, trucks, or railway 
wagons. By working the bottom of the elevator well into the 
skirt of the heap, much of the coke can be pushed on to the 
elevator with a minimum of effort. 

The scheme as outlined in this paper provides throughout for 
the careful handling of the coke from the time it leaves the 
retort until it is loaded on to the vehicle for sale. 

The initial cost, maintenance, and power requirements of 
rubber belts for the conveyance of coke in gas-works are, it is 
suggested, much less than with other types of conveyors in 
which metal is used, while at the same time the result is very 
satisfactory ; and for these reasons the author of this paper, 
advocates their use whenever possible. Further, it is thought 
that quenching in thin layers in the manner described, and the 
re-screening of the coke from breeze before loading, are well 
worthy of consideration in all coke handling schemes. 

The paper is not intended to deal at all exhaustively with this 
subject, but rather to contribute some methods and ideas which, 
combined with the others put forward, will give a clear lead as 
to the best principles to follow in handling that most difficult 
material coke, both when hot and when cold. 





HOT COKE HANDLING, QUENCHING, SCREENING, 
AND STORING DIRECT BY ONE STEP FROM RETORT. 
By “ONE STEP.” 

(Mr. H. J. Toocoop, of Elland, Yorks.] 


As the title denotes, this is concerned only with plants which 
discharge incandescent coke—e.g., horizontal retorts. At first 


sight, it would seem that any improvement in coke handling 
must lie only in such plants as the Sulzer, wherein the sensible 
heat of the coke is utilized. This obviously technical benefit 
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CARBON DI-OXIDE RECORDED BY 
ACTUAL MEASUREMENT. 


THE S.A.W. CO, RECORDER 


(SIMMANCE, ABADY, & WOOD'S PATENT) 

















makes a definite volumetric analysis of a gas sample 
drawn from a continuously moving stream. ERRORS 
due to gravity, osmotic pressure, humidity, &c., are 
consequently avoided. ACCURATE readings are 
obtained under all conditions of pressure or draught 
as there is no empirical scale. 
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Sole Licensees : . 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & Co., Ltd., 
1, Westminster Palace Gardens, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: “ Precision, Vic.” 





Telephone: Vicroria 1207 

























































creates a constant demand 
for COKE without eliminat- 
ing the use of GAS, a factor 
that cannot fail to appeal 
to all Gas Undertakings. 


The solid fuel boiler has been tested and 
approved by the expert to the London Coke 
Committee, while the gas unit is in use in 
its thousands on simple hire, hire purchase 
and sale terms. 


This appliance affords the facility 
of fitting two or three circulat- 
ing radiators from the coke 
section for warming halls, stair- 
cases, &c., and with a modern 
gas cooker ensures complete 
= satisfaction to Consumers. 


<p 


POTTEN TON ., 
Ravenswood Road, BALHAM, London, S.W. 12. STREATHAM nena-3 
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“‘ONE-STEP”’ 
FIRST COST, 


PLANT FOR HANDLING, QUENCHING, 


can, however, be bought too dearly, because of the high cost 
of installation, and the high running costs, in combination with 
ine inherent fault that the friable coke must be handled for 
the length of the retort house to (and sometimes from) the 
cooling chamber, so that the amortization plus the deterioration 
lusses on coke by the increased percentage of breeze due to 
excessive handling takes away the promised advantage. In 
other words, its technical gains are in many works eclipsed by 
its commercial losses. 

Somewhat similarly, other forms of plant will on examina- 
tion prove ineffective, till the number of really successful types 
may be narrowed down to two—viz., the hot coke conveyor, 
and the skip handling and bench quenching. 

It may fairly be stated that at the present day these two 
principles are of equivalent value. While the former requires 
less men in the retort house and coke yard, it entails consider- 
ably more expenditure in maintenance; and the latter, while 
being less costly in maintenance, requires more men to work 
it, and, moreover, rather drowns the coke, and thereby forms 
breeze by weakening the coke due to too sudden cooling or 
drenching of the outer surface. 

Considering further these two broad principles, the charac- 
teristic difference between them is that: 

With the conveyor the coke is never agglomerated, but passes 
as a steady stream, as a feed, throughout the screens to hop- 
pers, whence—- 

(1) Quenching is assured with minimum water content ; 

(2) Screening is more efficient; and 

(3) Breeze formation by attrition of the mass action of coke 
is minimized. 

With the skip handling of coke: 

(1) The hot coke is at the outset agglomerated. 

(2) This accumulation requires a deluge of water to quench 
the coke in the interior of the mass, in the limited time 
available. 

(3) The coke on the outside of the mass is over-quenched, so 
that its structure is weakened, and breeze is formed. 

(4) The mass of coke will not pass through the screens, with- 
out the introduction of some form of feed or conveyor tu 
spread the coke again into a thin and reguiar stream, 
whence additional breeze is made. 

The operation of these, and the like little-known and less ap- 
preciated, reasonings has in the long years decreed that, of all 
types of hot coke handling, the conveyor should be adopted to 
the greatest extent. Consequently, it is believed that its prin- 
ciple is the most correct, and that, if this can be adapted so as 
to minimize the wear and tear on both plant and coke struc- 
ture, then considerable economy wiil ensue, and the secondary 
product of gas manufacture (coke) will be enabled to reduce 
still further the net cost of coal. 

The salient advantages of a hot coke conveyor are: 

(1) The men working at the particular bed of retorts being 
discharged are immediately relieved of the heat, as the incan- 
descent coke is not accumulated in a stationary mass, but is 
expeditiously and automatically conveyed away from the men. 

(2) The risk of fire is small, because the coke (never accumu- 
lating in a mass) is traversed in a thin layer under the sprays, 
and then direct to screens and hoppers. Moreover, the quench- 
ing having been performed in a relatively thin layer, the ex- 
ternal coke structure has not been over-saturated by excess 
water. 

(3) Coke in single layer on the conveyor cannot support com- 





SCREENING, 
REDUCING MAINTENANCE CHARGES, 





STORING AND LOADING COKE, ECONOMIZING 
AND IMPROVING YIELD OF PRIME COKE, 





bustion, and would, given time, lose its incandescence ; hence 
on this account slight advantage accrues. 

(4) Coke handling by conveyor permits of speedy and or- 
ganized labour, with the utmost economy. 

The salient disadvantages of the hot coke conveyor are : 

(1) The coke occupies at any time but 10 p.ct. to 15 p.ct. of 
the length of the conveyor; thus there is considerable length of 
conveyor moving and wearing to no advantage. 

(2) The sulphurous steam from the quenching water escapes 
into the retort house to incommode the men and deteriorate the 
ironwork of the roof. 

(3) Maintenance costs are high, owing to the wear and tear 
due to the strain engendered by the great lengths of the con- 
veyor chains, and to the relatively long running time. 

It is possible to obviate many of the aforesaid difficulties, 
and to incorporate some added improvements which will give 
considerable advantage in the economic handling of coke. 

Briefly, the suggestion is: 

(1) To substitute an elevator for the conveyor. 

(2) To mount the elevator on a travelling framework, and at 
an inclination, so that it may travel along in front of the 
bench, and receive hot coke from any retort, and deposit 
it (quenched) direct to screens, and thence to the coke 
storage bunkers. 

The illustration sets forth the arrangement. It will be seen 
that the economic objects achieved are : 

(1) The length of the moving chain is very short, some 30 ft. 
only. 

(2) The shortened length of chain is in motion only when 
the pusher-discharging machine is discharging coke from the 
retort. 

(3) The proportion of the elevator occupied by coke under 
quenching is 100 p.ct. 

(4) The time for quenching is exactly as with the hot coke con- 
veyor of to-day—that is, throughout the period of discharging. 

(5) The sulphurous steam is used as an additional means of 
assisting quenching, by displacing air. 

(6) The steam from the quenching water escapes into the at- 
mosphere external to the retort house. 

(7) The incandescent coke is quenched in the tunnel of the 
elevator, thereby reducing the heat radiated to incommode the 
men at work in the vicinity. 

(8) The quenching water is circulated, and used repeatedly. 

(9) The interior of tunnel of the elevator or inclined conveyor 
is maintained at level gauge, so that its chimney effect is dor- 
mant, and air is in consequence not induced up the tunnel. 

(10) The quenched coke is deposited in single layer direct in 
one step from retort to screens. 

(11) The elevator thus acts as a feed to screens, regulating 
the coke in single layer for best screening and minimum breeze 
formation. 

(12) The screens deposit the graded coke direct to non-corro- 
sive reinforced brick or concrete bunkers: 

(13) The hoppers immediately opposite the retort to be dis- 
charged will normally be empty, to receive the coke direct from 
the retorts. 

(14) The travelling elevator or the travelling screens sur- 
mounting the graded coke bunkers may, by being propelled, 
serve to convey coke to any empty compartment of the storage 
bunkers. 

(15) The travel of the elevator inside the retort house, and the 
propulsion of the travelling screens on the bunkers, may readily 
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be controlled by the one machine attendant on the quenching 
elevator. 

(16) The grades of coke (say, four—large, intermediate, 
small, and breeze) may be deposited into hoppers, so as to 
load to trucks on one line of rails only, thereby economizing 
structure. 

(17) The bunkers are covered : 

(a) To give walking way for attention to screens, 
(b) To reduce air circulation among the contained coke, 
to assist quenching, and to prevent fire. 

(18) The reduced first cost over long hot coke conveyors is 
such as to permit of a spare travelling elevator and travelling 
screen being installed as stand-by. As example, while it is im- 
possible to have a spare hot coke conveyor, this proposal admits 
of two working machines, which would double the time of 
quenching. 

Extended deliberations will show conclusively that the scheme 
possesses considerable further financial economies—viz. : 

The coke is quenched with less breeze formation—say, 2} p.ct. 
more prime coke for sale—saving o*o6d. per therm. 

The first cost of installation is reduced, thereby reducing capi- 
tal charges by (say) o’o2d. per therm. 

The wear and tear is reduced considerably, whereby a saving 
of o’o6d. per therm in an average size gas-works may confi- 
dently be expected. 

Thus an increased efficiency, resulting in a reduction in the 
cost of manufacture of the therm of approximately o'14d.— 
which is considerable—is obtained. Stating the economy in 
terms of coke, it would permit of the coke being sold at 
approximately 1s. 6d. per ton less, to assist in popularizing 
its use. 


COKE HANDLING, SCREENING, AND STORAGE. 
By “ PROPELLERE.” 


[C. Bucnnoiz, of Dammstrasse, 73, M. Gladbach, Germany.] 





Taking a definite quantity as a basis, I shal! deal only with 
the question of how coke is to be transported, cleaned, sifted, 
and stored. The basis I have taken corresponds to a quantity 
of coke produced by a gas plant of a daily production of gas 
of 125,000 cub. metres (during 24 hours). For screening and 
transporting the coke, [ have chosen a propeller-driven con- 
veyor trough with a terrace-shaped slit screen. Over this pro- 
peller trough and screen the coke glides and is moved by 
jerks, so that it is not damaged by being thrown cr pushed 
or by falling. 

I strive for lifting the quenched coke in the quenching wagon 
only once, so that from this height the places where it is 
wanted—that is, the steam boilers and the charging points 
(stores and the sale)—may be supplied without shovelling the 
coke by hand. 

The gas plant in question has four chamber oven batteries, 
each of six ovens containing five chambers each. If all four 
batteries are working, which rarely occurs, they will gasify 
daily 312,000 kg. of coal. As 100 kg. of coal yields 40 cub. 
metres of gas of 4800 calories (higher heating value), the quan- 
tity of gas produced is 125,000 cub. metres. I have chosen 
the duration of twelve hours for gasification, because it is used 
here, and because it causes no undue difficulty in obtaining a 
uniform quality of gas. 

The quantity of coke thus produced, with a yield of 70 p.ct., 
is Consequently 250,000 kg. From this quantity, 16 p.ct. of 
312,000 kg. of coal must be deducted for the heating of the 
chamber ovens themselves, or 50,000 kg., because the furnaces 
of the chamber ovens are supplied directly with this quantity. 
There are still left 200,000 kg., within 24 hours, for sifting, 
cleaning, and transport. ‘This quantity can easily be dealt with 
during twelve hours by the proposed terrace-shaped slit-screen 
of a breadth of 600 mm., and by the proposed propeller-driven 
conveyor trough of a breadth of 400 mm.; both these parts 
being able to clean and to forward 20,000 kg. of raw coke 
per hour. 

At intervals of six hours, half the number of ovens or cham- 
bers are discharged, in order to obtain a uniform gas quality, 
which is of great importance. It takes four hours to discharge 
one-half of the number of ovens. During these four hours 
so,coo ke. of coke are available for transport by the propeller- 
driven conveyor trough, and for sifting by the terrace-shaped 
slit screen; and this quantity can be handled by the proposed 
installation without difficulty. 


PROPELLER-DRIVEN Conveyor TROUGH wWitH TERRACE-SHAPED 


Siit SCREEN. 

In 1910 a propeller-driven conveyor trough of an interior 
width of 4oo mm, was procured for the plant, to transport the 
large coke falling through the shaking screen. This propeller- 
driven conveyor trough has not once broken down during its 
fifteen years’ service. The same applies to its driving engine 
and framework, which were supplied in 1910. It has worked 


without any repairs except the renewal of the sheets in the con- 
: fastened with clamps, and which 
But the shaking 


vevor trough, which are only 


were worn out by the gliding of the coke. 





screen, which wanted much power, interrupted work very often, 
owing to breakage; and this resulted in my idea of joining 
a terraced-shaped slit screen to the conveyor trough, in order 
to save a special drive and to make the apparatus more efficient. 
After many trials, I succeeded. These two joined parts, the 
propeller-driven conveyor trough and the terrace-shaped_ slit 
screen, have been working satisfactorily for three years. There 
were no interruptions of work for repairs, and the apparatus 
needs little power, and works without noise. As for the sav- 
ings, no figures are available. 

The trials made with sifting and charging 
gave the following results: 


within one hour 


Of the 20,000 kg. of large coke charged within one hour, 
Screen I. (hole and slit screen) delivered . 
+ IL. (slit screen) delivered . . . . 12°5 pct. of pearl coke 
a“ ee ee ee 6°6 p.ct. of small coke 
and 61°8 p.ct. quite free 
from pea coke arrived at the conveyor 
trough = 12,500 kg. 


19'1 p,ct. of pea coke 


100'0 p.ct. 

On the plant here, the red-hot coke discharged from the oven 
is quenched in a horizontal and ascending Brouwer trough, 
and is transported by a Brouwer chain. ‘This is the reason for 
the large percentage of pea coke (19'1 p.ct.). The sifting of 
the large percentage of pea coke by the terrace-shaped propeller- 
driven screen in a short time and without difficulty is proof that 
this simple and cheap-working screen is equal to the expensive 
plants which are used to-day, and that it is far better than 
these with regard to capital and working costs. 

I have tried to ascertain how much pea coke is produced if 
the contents of the vertical retorts fall into a quenching wagon, 
are quenched in it, then conveyed to the court-yard, and dis- 
charged there by means of a fork. (The mechanical drive was 
not working then, for lack of electric power.) 

The result was surprising : ° 

12 p.ct. of pea coke, pearl coke, and small coke. 
88 p.ct. of large coke. 


100 p.ct. 

However, it is not always possible to work in this manner 
for several reasons, which cannot be explained here, because 
this would overstep the bounds of our subject. In large works 
much manual labour is impossible. 

If the quantity of quenched coke were conveyed over the 
propeller-driven conveyor trough and the terrace-shaped slit 
screen, the quantities of small coke and pea coke would not 
be larger than 20 to 25 p.ct., according to the quality of coal, 
instead of the above-mentioned 38°2 p.ct. 

The construction of the plant makes it impossible for me 
to convey the coke, which has been quenched in the quenching 
wagon, over the slit screen. 

As I suppose that the propeller-driven conveyor trough and 
terrace-shaped slit screen for conveying and sifting the coke 
are not generally known, I have shown these parts. 

Fig. 1 is a view from above; fig. 2 a longitudinal section and 
views of the ends; fig. 3 a cross-section of the propeller slit 
screen; and fig. 4 a cross-section of the propeller-driven con- 
veyor trough with the metal sheets fastened with clamps. The 
metal sheets may easily be changed. Fig. 5 shows the pro- 
peller drive, which may be placed at the end, at the beginning, 
or at any other point of the conveyor trough. This drive moves 
the trough and the screen by jerks, the axles of the driving 
shaft and of the crank shaft being displaced by 17 mm. to- 
wards, below, and to the side, and both shafts being connected 
by drag coupling. The propeller-driven conveyor trough may 
be built of any length wanted. 

MAKING THE SLIT-SCREEN. 

Fig. 4 shows a screen sheet as it is supplied by the factory. 
These screen plates, which are supplied finished and punched, 
are fastened and riveted to the screen frame, and are not 
altered, which is important. When all screen plates have been 
riveted to the frame—which may be done at the place of the 
conveyor trough—those strips of the screen plates which shut 
the end of the slits are burnt-off by oxygen, and then the screen 
is ready for work. The renewal of the screen plates is done 
piece by piece, so that the work of the conveyor trough need 
not be interrupted when parts of the screen are renewed. 

CONVEYANCE OF THE COKE. 

As soon as the coke glides from the quenching wagon into 
the propeller-driven conveyor trough, it is moved on this trough 
to the screen by jerks. The pea coke and the small coke fall to 
the bottom of the trough, owing to their greater specific gravity 
—which is caused by the greater absorption of water during the 
quenching—and there glide on to the screen. As the pea coke 
and the small coke are already on the bottom of the conveyor 
trough, when they pass the slit screen they fall, when moving 
on by jerks, easily through the slits of the screen. Phis gene 
principal reason for the good and thorough cleaning. 1¢ 





good work of the slit screen is possible because the surfaces 
of the slit screen do not form obstacles for the gliding — 
|The coke which has passed over the screen is large, free from 
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pea coke and small coke. The large coke is then conveyed 
by the propeller-driven conveyor trough to the bunker under 
the trough, where it is stored and from where it is forwarded 
for sale. The propeller trough has, in its whole length over 
the bunker, slides of a width of 20 cm. at a distance of 70 cm. 
from each other, which may be opened or closed according to 
requirements. ‘This large coke bunker, out of which the rail- 
way vans or the carriages are charged, is of a capacity to 
receive the large coke production of 36 hours, so that no Sunday 
work is necessary, which is very desirable. 

The large coke is discharged from the bunker by means of 
discharging mouths. By the construction of these, the coke is 
allowed to glide into the carriages or railway vans, instead of 
falling into them, as with the slides now used. Even when the 
discharging mouths are opened or shut, no coke is broken; 
but it is broken by the usual round or plate slides. The dis- 
charging is done very quickly, 20,000 kg. being discharged 
within ten minutes. 

If the sales of coke come to a standstill, a certain quantity 
of coke must be stored. Experiments which have been made 
here for several years have proved that it is best to store the 
coke which cannot be sold, only in form of screened coke. One 
cannot advise the storage of coke as it is discharged from the 
chambers, because in this case considerable expense, and even 
loss, may result from wages which must be paid for having 
the coke sifted later on. . 

Therefore, an apparatus has been arranged which makes it 
possible to sift all kinds of coke, and to convey and store all 
sorts of coke separately. The coke store can receive the whole 
quantity of coke produced during three months. This store 
is emptied later on by means of movable conveying belts, and 
the coke is not damaged during this operation. Good and cheap 
machines for this purpose are available. 

The propeller-driven conveyor trough with slit screen may 
be used just as well for small works as for large ones, because 
the prime cost is very low, and the cost of working and up- 
keep inconsiderable. Of course, it would be necessary to draw- 
up a scheme for each case separately, with regard to local 
circumstances. 

Although the propeller-driven conveyor trough and the slit 
screen work with the greatest security, it may still happen that 
work is interrupted. In these cases the contents of the quench- 
ing wagons are emptied from the elevator into tipping wagons, 
and the filled tipping wagons are conveyed on the overhead 
railway to the coke store. 

If an elevator does not work, or has to be repaired—a case 
which will very rarely occur, modern elevators being very safe— 
the neighbouring elevator will act as a reserve. A complete 
interruption of the work of such a large apparatus will never 
occur, provided it is handled carefully. 


CrusHED COKE. 

It can only be economical to break large coke when a crushed 
coke price can be obtained which is 20 p.ct. higher than the 
large coke: price, and I do not believe that nowadays this is 
possible anywhere, 





HANDLING. 
By “ REXAT.” 

[Mr. ANDREW Baxter, Saltley Gas-Works, Birmingham, ] 
Coke is a very abrasive substance. The action of dry coke in 
motion on steel is severe, and wet coke has an even greater 
penetrating effect. All mechanical appliances for handling coke 
should therefore be strongly constructed, the moving parts with 
large bearing surfaces and made easily removable tor repair, 
and the fixed parts in contact with the coke provided with cast- 
iron renewable liners. The simpler the design of such ap- 
pliances, combined with efficiency, the longer the life and less 
the attention required. 

Three methods of handling coke may be considered: Con- 
veyors, telphers, and transporters or cranes. 

Provided you have a means of delivering coke in a regular 
stream, and it is desired to convey coke from one point to 
another in a straight line, a conveyor is the cheapest method, 
and it will be found that the band or belt conveyor is the best 
and cheapest to use. A good belt conveyor with rubber and 
canvas belt and running on ball-bearing idler rollers is cheaper 
than a drag-bar or tray conveyor. The life of a rubber belt is 
five to six years, and the idler rollers last a long time. The 
power required to drive a belt conveyor is less than that needed 
for a drag or a tray conveyor. The drag bar is a cheaper con- 
veyor than the tray as regards first cost, but the upkeep is 
greater, because the coke is dragged along the trough instead 
of being carried, and there is a good deal of wear on the cross- 
bars of the chain and on the trough. 


Breeze is also apt to be 
made during the transit of the coke. 


The power required to 


drive a drag-bar is more than for a band or a tray conveyor. A 


good drag-bar chain will last about three years. The initial 
cost of a tray conveyor is higher than that for either a band or a 
drag-bar conveyor. It will do its work well for a time, but if 
there is breeze in the coke, or if the coke is wet, the running 
parts soon wear out, and the cost of upkeep is high. 

Steel belt conveyors—that is, conveyors which are provided 
with a thin steel belt instead of a rubber one—are said to be in 
successful operation in Norway; and 
favourably with a rubber band conveyor. 

The foregoing comparison holds good for comparing con- 
veyors individually ; but when it is desired to convey coke from 
the retort house to the screening plant and storage ground, 
other factors must be taken into account. 

Take, for example, a plant of a capacity of (say) 16 tons per 
hour, which has to convey coke from horizontal retorts to the 
screening plant only. If the screening plant can be placed close 
to the retort house, the De Brouwer conveyor will convey the 
hot coke direct to the plant, as it will take coke up an incline 
high enough to deliver it to the screens. Quenching can be 
done on the incline, which may be a totally enclosed casing 
provided with a ventilator at the top. Spraying may be done 
for convenience inside the house. Or two pan conveyors may be 
used, one horizontal and the other inclined, having the pans 


fitted with backs. Quenching is here done inside the retort 
house. 


their price compares 
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Again, a telpher plant may be used, the skips being filled as the 
retorts are discharged, and quenching done by water boshes. 

The initial cost of each type would be in the above order, 
but for the short distance the coke in the above cases would have 
to travel, the telpher plant would be too expensive to instal. 
Less breeze would be made with the pan conveyor installation, 
but the upkeep would be higher than the De Brouwer conveyor. 

With a vertical retort installation, the coke from the retorts 
can be delivered outside the retort house at less cost than 
with « horizontal plant, as the coal conveyor can be used for 
delivering the coke, or it may be taken by a skip travelling 
along the floor and moved by means of a haulage chain or 
creeper chain, similar to that in use at collieries; the skips 
delivering the coke into a hopper outside the retort house. 
From this hopper the coke is elevated to the screening plant. 
Such an installation would be cheaper than the hot coke con- 
veyor plant mentioned above. 

One method of taking coke from the retort house to the 
screening plant, and also to and from the storage ground and 
to the water gas plant is by telpher, and the other by band con- 
veyor system. In both cases the coke is delivered by existing 
conveyors into hoppers outside the retort house. Comparing 
the two methods, the water gas plant being (say) 600 ft. from 
the retort house, and the storage ground midway. 

The telpher skip takes coke from these hoppers, is lifted, and 
is discharged direct into the screening plant receiving hopper. 
Screened coke can also be taken by telpher to the storage 
ground and water gas plant, and brought back to the screens 
from the storage ground. 

In the other case the coke is raised to the receiving hopper of 
the screening plant by a skip hoist, two conveyors delivering 
the coke to a hopper feeding this. From the screening plant 
the coke is taken to the storage ground and water gas plant by 
conveyors (the latter being provided with dumper carriage), and 
taken from storage by a conveyor back to the hopper feeding 
the skip hoist. It will be seen that here the telpher plant 
possesses advantages over the conveyor system. 

In taking the coke from the receiving hoppers outside the 

retort house to the screening plant, and in taking coke to the 
storage ground, less breakage is caused, and therefore less 
breeze is made. The coke is handled more in bulk, and has not 
to be transferred from one appliance to another, being taken by 
the telpher skip direct. The same applies in bringing coke 
from storage to the screens, a grab being used instead of the 
telpher skip; the only breakage being caused by the descending 
srab. 
. The prices of each plant based on a recent estimate (for a 
capacity of 16 tons per hour continuously working) are much 
about the same, but the power required to drive the telpher 
system would be much lower. If also the telpher was arranged 
to pick up coke from the horizontal retorts, instead of using a 
conveyor, the saving would be greater. 

The maintenance cost (current, oil, &c.) on such a telpher 
would be about £30 per year where electric plant was installed 
on the works. Repairs to the telpher would cost, in material 
and wages, £200 per year. 

The conveyor maintenance costs would be higher, and more 
attention would have to be given to the working of the plant. 

SCREENING PLANTS. 

Two examples of tests giving percentages of coke per 100 c.ft., 
and also the number of cubic feet per ton for each size, are as 
follows : 

First Test. 


P.Ct. oe 
Large coke, over2in. . . . 56'2 ae 107 
Small . thin.toain.. . . « 18°9 ee 102 
» MOR Cm. tothim. . « « SB as 98 
Bean << wim.tofin. . . . 78 ee 04 
Dem oto Bim ee wk 8 OS ee 77 
Second Test. 

P.Ct. 

Large coke, over2in.. . . . » 68°7 

Small ,, 1din.to2 in. . 14'3 

», breeze, } in. to 1} in. » 5°7 

Bean i. eee 2 « os & Se 

Dust, oto % in. 5°6 


In one plant designed to meet a demand giving the above 
sizes, after primary screening, the coke is re-screened by passing 
it over fixed wire mesh screens. This is to remove dust, and 
in a recent plant it was found that in re-screening 1 in. breeze 
and bean breeze, about 2 p.ct. of dust passed through the fixed 
wire meshes. 

In the above plant two rotary screens are used. This gives 
better screening and also avoids passing large coke over the fine 
meshings, saving wear and tear on them. Where large coke 
passes through a rotary screen, an outer mesh for screening the 
dust should be provided. Shuttle conveyors are installed for the 
purpose of filling the small coke and large coke bunkers. 

A compact arrangement of coke screening plant was shown 
in one of the author’s drawings. In this a horizontal screen 
(Bentley type) was used, working on the top of a row of hop- 
pers, and giving four sizes of screened coke. A top deck is pro- 
vided on the first section of the screen, and any pieces of coke 
above a certain size which have passed the coke cutter are 
returned down a rejection chute to the receiving hopper. This 





screen worked very well, and there was little vibration on the 
structure, 

Another jigging screen is that of Messrs. W. J. Jenkins & 
Co., of Retford. It claims to give very good results, and has 
been installed at the Poplar Works of the Commercial Gas 
Company. 

In a screening plant the most important item is the screen 
itself. The rotary screen has been in use for many years. It 
is simple in construction and gives a good separation, but the 
upkeep is fairly high, and the coke gets more roughly handled 
than in a jigging screen. But this is more often to its ad- 
vantage rather than its disadvantage, as it gets rid of the dust 
clinging to the coke. In a screen of a large diameter, the coke 
is not so roughly handled as it would be in a smaller screen. 
SpectaL CoKE SCREENING PLANT FoR S1tx RANGES OF VERTICAI 

RETORTS. 

In a screening plant at present in use at a large gas-works 
carbonizing 6000 tons of coal per week, the coke is brought 
from the six ranges of vertical retorts in 3-ton skips, carried on 
electrically-driven trolley carriages, and taken direct outside the 
retort house. A transporter having a span of 74 ft. lifts these 
skips and transfers them to the receiving hoppers into which the 
coke is emptied. From these hoppers the coke is fed by jigging 
feeders into revolving screens, the smaller sizes being conveyed 
by band conveyors to auxiliary screens, separated, and then con- 
veyed to the bunkers, the large coke being conveyed by band con- 
veyors 4 ft. wide direct into wagons on high-level railways. After 
leaving the large hoppers, the small sizes of coke are re-screened 
to remove the dust, by passing the coke over fixed screens. 
A transporter which has a travel of 500 ft. is also used for stack- 
ing coke in the yard. There are four revolving screens, and the 
plant is a very large one. The chief features of this plant are: 
The electric trolley carriages carrying the 3-ton skips, and 
driven by 3-11.p. motors; the 74 ft. span transporter carrying 
the 3-ton skips direct from the retort house floor level to the 
receiving hoppers, thus taking the coke in bulk and saving 
breakage; and the re-screening of the coke after leaving the 
large storage bunkers. 

CoKE STACKING. 

There would appear to be no advantage in stacking coke 
provided there is a ready sale for all grades, and that any rush 
demand can be met by drawing from the storage bunkers. 
Many gas-works, however, find the summer demand for coke 
much less than the winter; and though less coke is made in the 
summer, there remains a large quantity on hand. Stacking in 
this case becomes necessary. 

In a district where manufacturers have been induced to use 
coke as a fuel, when trade was good and the works in the 
district were in full sway the demand for coke was sometimes 
greater than the supply, and customers were thereby put to 
inconvenience. So that if you create a demand for coke, it be- 
comes necessary to stack it, so as to be able to supply con- 
tinuously. 

To stack coke for profit only is questionable, as, of course, 
there is the cost of stacking and removal added to the cost of 
the plant required, which must reduce the profit on the coke 
sold compared with that sold direct from the storage bunkers. 
It is sometimes found more profitable to sell the surplus coke at 
a reduced rate. 

Coke does not improve by stacking. It is, of course, the 
actual stacking that causes most breakage; and the higher the 
drop, the more breakage takes place and the more dust is made. 
In stacking, therefore, it is advisable to let the coke have as 
little drop as possible; and this can be done most conveniently 
by using a telpher or a transporter crane, and lowering the 
loaded skip to the required distance from the ground. 

In wet weather the coke absorbs a certain amount of water. 
The top coke therefore becomes heavier, and tends to crush the 
coke underneath, and thus causes more dust to be formed. 
Wet weather also causes the coke to become discoloured, and 
customers naturally grumble at this. But the worst feature of 
the rain is possibly that it makes the dust cling to the coke; 
and in screening, the wet dust clings to the screens and chokes 
them. The screening is very unsatisfactorily performed, and 
dust can be seen among the coke after it has been drawn from 
the bunkers. The wet dust also clings to the conveyors of the 
screening plant, and the wear and tear is very severe. 

It is therefore advisable in drawing coke from storage to have 
a means of taking the coke away dry. This can be done by the 
introduction of a band conveyor running in a tunnel built below 
ground level and made the complete length of the storage 
ground. Division walls of brick or concrete may be built across 
the storage ground. This would confine the movement of the 
coke between certain limits, and thus diminish the crushing of 
the coke caused by rolling, and also would be an advantage in 
the case of fire, as has sometimes happened. 

Provision should be made for spraying the coke by running a 
line of piping along each side of the storage heap. In dry 
weather some unscreened cokes will crumble at the edges, 
causing dust to be made. 

Vertical coke will perhaps stack with less breakage than hori- 
zontal coke, as it is lighter, bulk for bulk. It will not hold 
moisture to the same extent, being more porous. Less break- 
age among the coke due to top weight should therefore result. 
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The Proved Best Investment 
in the Gas Industryu- 


SPENCER-BONECOURT 


KIRKE wetrtzar BOILERS 


One Gas Company has already installed, or on order from us, 
21 of these boilers. One firm of Retort Makers has already 
installed, or on order from us, 68 of these boilers—-two instances 
out of many where our boilers are doing magnificent work. 


FIGU RES speak LOUDER thanWORDS: 


A SPECIFIC INSTANCE in 
the case of 


HORIZONTAL 
RETORTS 


at one Gas Company’s Works, 


9% lbs of STEAM 
per Pound of COKE 


used to heat their retorts, is being 
obtained from 

















Photograph of one of two Spencer-Bonecourt Kirke 


pa pe ey Sa WASTE HEAT ALONE 


£6,000 invested in Kirke Waste Heat Boilers has 
made an actual saving of £12,000 per annum ever 
since the installation. 


ABUNDANT. PROOF OF EFFICIENCY 


backed by figures taken at tests by the engineers of the 
Gas Companies concerned, is at your disposal. We lead 
the world in the economical generation of steam from 
every practical source of Waste Heat and Gaseous Fuel. 


Write for the latest editionof “ Kirke Patent Boilers.” 
SPENCER-BONECOURT LTD. 


ENGINEERS AND BOILERMAKERS, 
PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


TELEPHONE: 


TELEGRAMS: “BONECOURT, 
VICTORIA 2802-3. Works: HITCHIN, HERTS PHONE, LONDON.” 
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Measurement overall of Cabinet, 12 in. by 8 in. by 143 in 





Let us quote and send a Sample. 


NEW STANDARD PATTERNS SUPPLIED 
EX STOCK, 


Telephone: No, 182 Exeter, 
ALSO AT 


LONDON : MANCHESTER: | 


89/95, Hertford Road, 
Kingsland, N. 1. 


Saville Street, 
Oxford Road. 








THE GAS FIRE METER. 


A Boon to Hotel and Boarding House Proprietors. 





WILLEY & Co., Ltd., Lighting Engineers, EXETER. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘ WILLEY, BEXHTHER,” 


LEICESTER: 


Rowsley Street. 


North-Eastern Showrooms: Commercial Street, DARLINGTON. 


Neat and Compact. 





GLASGOW : 
D. M. NELSON & CO., 
20, West Campbell Street. 
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WATER GAS! 


THE “BACK-RUN” 
PROCESS ASSURES 
MORE EFFICIENT 
WORKING, 








“INCREASED MAKE,” 





“NO MORE 
HOT GAS VALVE 
TROUBLE,” 





CAN BE FITTED 
TO YOUR EXISTING 
PLANT BY 













R.& J. DEMPSTER, LTD. MANCHESTER. 


LONDON OFFICE: 34, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


sS.W. 1 s 
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In storing unscreened coke, owing to the difference in size 
of the various pieces the mass when in the process of stacking 
is not homogeneous, and there are, of course, small spaces be. 
tween the pieces of coke. In the course of time the weight of 
the coke on top causes the coke below to give way, and crushes 
it, causing dust to be made. It is therefore better to stack 
screened coke in the various sizes where possible, as, owing to 
the uniform nature, there is less breakage through the above 
cause, and no disintegration in dry weather. 

Dust is naturally to be avoided in_ the coke 
wherever possible, as it is difficult to sell. There are, however, 
experiments being made to manufacture coke dust mixed with 
coal dust and tar into briquettes, and no doubt there will be a 
market for this fuel’ in the future. 

In screening 100 tons of coke, there was found to be 8°8 p.ct. 
of dust—that is, coke which would go through a ¥ in. mesh. 
In screening the same coke after it had been stacked, there was 
found to be 14 p.ct. of dust—an increase of 5°2 p.ct. In this 
case the stacking was done by hand labour, and the removal 
from storage to the screening plant was also done in the same 
manner. 

Coke which contains a high percentage of salt will be affected 
by wet weather, and rendered softer. Frost after a spell of rain 
tends to disintegrate the coke. It has been found from experi- 
ment that coke will absorb from 8 to to p.ct. of moisture. It 
is therefore desirable, if coke has to be taken often from storage, 
to have a means of loading dry coke. 


storage ol 


Liquid Purification of Gas.—No. 238,172. 
Tne ikoprers Comvany, of Pittsburgh. 

[| Assignees of Sperr, FF. W., and Jacosson, D. L., both of 

Pittsburgh. ] 


No. 21,739; Sept. 15, 1924. Convention date, Aug. 7, 1924. 

In specification No. 241,248 [sce “* JournaL ” for Nov. 25, 1925, 
p- 525) there is described a process and apparatus for the purifica- 
lion of gas from the last traces of H,S, by washing the gas with an 


alkaline liquid (preferably an aqueous solution of sodium carbonate), 
acrating the impurity-laden solution—with resulting transfer of the 
hydrogen sulphide to a volume of air—and washing the air with 
liquid containing a freshly precipitated iron compound, with result- 
ing purification of the air, reduction of the hydrogen sulphide to 
sulphur in easily removable form, and simultaneous regeneration ol 
the iron compound suspension. In that process and apparatus, the 
preferred mode of aerating the suspension consisted in forcit ir 
into it in a finely atomized condition. 
The primary object of the present invention is to achieve a like 
complete elimination and destruction of hydrogen sulphide, with em- 
ployment of fewer operations and o! 
installation for any given output. 


1g alr 


a greatly simpiified and smaller 


The invention consists broadly in a cyclic process wherein the g 
is washed with a suspension or solution of freshly precipitated iron 
compotnd in an alkaline liquid, and the spent liquid is regenerated, 
With separation of sulphur in the same operation, by aeration of the 
liquid, and preferably by forcing air into the liquid through a minutely 
porous wall or partition as in the aeration of the air-washing sus- 
pension described in the prior specification referred to. The regener- 
ated liquid is used over again to wash more gas. 

It has been discovered by the patentees that, by the use of th 
intensely active, freshly precipitated iron compound—especially in 
combination with the finely atomized air for regenerating the gas 
wash liquid containing this iron compound—the transfer of the im- 
purities in the gas to a stream of air is rendered unnecessary. This 
eliminates the large aerating apparatus of the prior specification, in 
which the alkaline liquid with which the gas is washed is regener- 
ated, with transference of hydrogen sulphide from the gas to the air. 

The patentees state that the employment of finely atomized air 
for regenerating the gas wash liquid will enable a like elimination 
of apparatus to be achieved even when the iron compound in the 
liquid is not freshly precipitated. To obtain the maximum efficiency, 
however, the preferred procedure is as above described. ; 


Ss 


Coke, Gas, and Tar from Solid Fuel.—No. 244.337. 
RUuDE, 


J., of Clanricarde Gardens, W. 2 


No. 12,1953 May 11, 1925. 


Chis invention is a further development of those claimed in specili- 
cations Nos. 204,718 and 228,763 [see ** JouRNAL,” Vol. 170, p. 186]. 
In principle the process is the same: the novelty relating to the 
difference in the ranges of temperature employed in the two 


é stages 
of carbonization in the old process and in the 


new, and the conse- 


quent difference in means for carrving the process into effect. 
Another novel feature of the invention is the use it makes of the 


gaseous medium in the combustion chambers of the distilling retorts. 

According to the present invention the actual distillation is pre- 
ceded by a separate initial heating, during which heating the fuel 
attains a temperature beneath the point at which the plastic ,state 
commences, As the fuel heated to temperatures below the plastic 
State only develops traces of gas and hardly any tar, the scope of 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Coke BREAKING. 


Coke breaking machines, or cutting machines, as some 
makers prefer to call them, are in use where it is desired to re- 


duce the size of the coke A 


Cort coke cutter and screening 
plant were put down for the purpose of screening coke bought 
at various works, and brought in railway wagons to the site. It 


was found by the proprietor that it paid better to cut the large 
coke to a smaller size, as there was not en ugh large coke in 
the consignments brought to the plant to supply any large de- 
mand continuously. One advantage of cutting coke would seem 
to be that you are able to supply a continuous demand ‘for the 
smaller sizes (at the same price or, perhaps, a better price than 
for large coke), which you would not be able to do if you only 
screened the coke, and did not break it. In other words you 
can supply markets which would not be open to you otherwise, 
and for which large coke would not be suitable, and which 
perhaps command a better price. 

The disadvantage of cutting coke is that you are apt to make 
breeze in doing so, which -is not profitable. Robert 
Cort & Sons, of Reading, have a coke cutting machine which 
they claim cuts coke to any required size, with a small per- 
centage of waste in ‘“ fines.”” This machine is fitted with 
patent manganese-steel cutters for reducing gas or oven coke, 
ring oiling, dustproof bearings, machine-cut gearing totally 
enclosed. It is a very well designed machine, and has many 
interesting features. Coke can be cut to almost any 
size by operating an adjusting device. 


Messrs. 


desired 








fluids to be employed as heat-carrying media for the iuel is cn 
lurged, lor instance even ait may be used tor tis purpost withou 
danger Ol igniting th fuel. Ine advantage or using air in this 
connection Is, says the patentee, that the air, after having been 


heated in a heat interchanger and atter having served as heating 
fluid to the fuel in the upper retort or fuel preheater, may be utilizea 
lor combustion purposes—for instance, to burn the fuel gas for the 
retort heating or in the fuel ‘gas producer. As the comparatively 
small quantities of coal gas which develop in the upper retort are 
carried away by the circulating air, the same are at once made use 


of for combustion purposes. in a similar way gases may be used 
as heat-carrying media—for instance, fuel gas befor being burned 
in the combustion chamber, or a mixture of fuel gas and air or of 


fuel gas and other gases. 

The patentee A gas circuit may be established to ensure 
that the right volume of gaseous heating medium is being circulated 
through the preheater. The process is applicable both tor the pro- 
duction of semi-coke, gas-works coke, and metallurgical coke—in 
‘other words, both jor low-temperature and high-temperature car- 
bonization. The chief purposes of the process are to reduce the 
time of carbonization by preheating the fuel, and to improve the 
thermal efficiency of the plant by utilizing the waste heat of the flue 
gases. 


says: 


The modified apparatus is described in detail and claimed. 


Plates for Gas Cookers.—No. 244,217. 
MitcHe.i, G. P., of Blackburn. 
No. 24,173; Oct. 13, 1924. 
This invention has for object to provide means on or in connection 


with the splash plate itself, whereby it may be applicable to different 
sizes of cookers. 





Splash 


This is accomplished by providing cnd-part horizontal slots, for 
attachment to the uprights on the cooker back, or a bracket, at 
each end. of the plate, provided with a horizontal slot or series ol 
holes to engage with pins on the uprights. 


Lubrication of Meters.—No. 244,352. 


Witson, J. H., of Coventry. 


No. 17,200; July 4, 1925. 


This invention comprehends a system of lubrication for the sealed 
mechanism of gas meters in which the lubricant is introduced under 
pressure applied at the outside of the casing. For this purpose the 
latter is provided with one or more nipples adapted at the outer 
end or ends for the reception of the delivery end of an oil pump, 
grease gun or the like, or of grease cups. The inner end of each nipple 
communicates with one or more tubes whereby the lubricant is con- 
ducted directly or indirectly to the various parts of the enclosed 
mechanism requiring lubrication. One of these nipples may com- 
municate with more than one pipe or tube, so that a number of the 
enclosed parts may be simultaneously lubricated by on application. 
Certain of the conduits may be arranged to deliver oil into interior 
trays from which the oil is fed to the diaphragms by means of wicks. 
An arrangement somewhat similar to this, says the patentee, has 
already been proposed, except that the trays or their equivalent were 
supplied with oil by gravity, not under 


pressure as in the 
invention, 


present 
Diagrams accompany the specification; and it is pointed out that 
the invention 


is equally applicable to dry and wet meters 
no difference 


it making 
whether the 


stufling boxes and bearings work under 


water or not. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘* Official Journal’’ for Dec. 31.] 
Nos. 32,157-33,019. 

Boiviz, S. E.—** Incandescent gas mantles.’’ No. 32,320. 

Buse, K.—** Carbonization and cracking of bituminous materials 
under pressure.’’ No, 32,377. 

Buse, K.—*‘ Process for decreosotizing tars, &c.’’—No. 32,378. 

Buse, K.—** Desulphurization of naphthalene, &c.”’ 

Cameron, E. G.—"* Street lamps.’’ No. 32,970. 

Dott, A. S.—‘*‘ Geyser.’’ No. 32,902. 

East CROYDON ENGINEERING Company.—See Dott, A. S. No. 
32,902. 

FAIRWEATHER, C.—*‘ Recording, &c., apparatus.’? Nos. 32,899, 
32,900. 

GiLmour, J.—‘‘ Constant pressure governing of turbo blowers and 
compressors, &c.’’ No. 32,668. 

Hauts, T. H. J.—*‘ Apparatus for estimating quantity of a gas 
in gas mixture.’’ No. 32,419. 

Hana, G. H.—See Dott, A. S. No. 32,902. 

HensHaw, D. M.—‘ Drying fuel gases.”” No. 32,999. 

Hotmgs & Co., Lip., W. C.—See Henshaw, D. M.—No. 32,999. 

Kotter, K.—“‘ Distillation of coal in producers.’? No. 32,974. 

Marcu, A. S.—See Fairweather, C. Nos. 32,899, 32,900. 


No. 32,379- 








NuitatL, A. E. 
&c.’” No. 32,661. 

PaRKER, J.—See Henshaw, D. M. No. 32,999. 

Parart, G. L. E.—‘‘ Gas compression.” No. 32,587. 

Rosser, E.—‘‘ Revoluble kilns for distillation of 
materials.”’ No, 32,811. 

Rouse (OLDHAM), Ltp., J.—See Nuttall, A. E. No. 32,661. 

ScHwartz, C.—‘‘ Coke-cooling plant.’’ No. 32,369. 

Scientiric & Projections, Lip.—See Fairweather, C. Nos. 
32,899, 32,900. 

SzikLa, G.—‘* Combustion, 
33,017. 

Winpers, G. L.—See Fairweather, C. Nos. 32,899, 32,900. 





““Means for regulating gas supply to burners, 


bituminous 


gasification, &c., of fuels.’’ No. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Jan. 6.] 
Nos. 1-138. 
Daniets, J.—‘* Ovens for distilling coal.” 
Dotpuin, J.—‘‘ Taps or cocks.’’? No. 94. 
Fretpinc, W. R.—‘‘ Bunsen burners.’’ No. 5. 
How ert & Co., Lrp., M.—See Dolphin, J. No. 
Ryan, H. W.—‘ Incandescent gas light.’’ No. 
Suaw, C.—‘‘ Apparatus for purifying gases.” 
TayLor, W. H.—See Shaw, C. No. 80. 
Yates, H. J.—See Dolphin, J. No. 94. 


No. 60. 


94. 
9. 
No. 8o. 


ie 


LEGAL 


MIRFIELD RATING APPEAL. 

The greater expense of prepayment meters, frequent fracture of 
mains due to heavy motor traflic, and the modern type of road, were 
cited as additional burdens on the gas industry, during the hearing 
of an appeal, on Jan. 5, by the Mirfield Gas Company against the 
rating assessment by the Dewsbury Union. ‘Lhe appeal came before 
the West Riding Quarter Sessions, at Leeds; Mr. C. Patey Scort 
and Mr. W. Macrarvanr appearing for the Company, and Mr. E. 
Comyns Cark, K.C., and Mr. J. A. GRrENE for the Assessment 
Committee of the Dewsbury Union. 

One of the principal grounds of objection was that the present 
value of the whole of the meters, cookers, and fires hired out should 
be taken into account as tenant’s capital. 

Mr. Patey Scorr said that the slot meters enabled the Company 
to get the money in earlier. The revenue from them was £14,701, 
or more than half the total. In 1922, the Company’s undertaking 
was rated at £51874; but on objection this was reduced to 451200. 
The following year the figure was raised, but was again reduced on 
objection. In 1924, the Committee raised the assessment to 41874, 
and no notice of objection to this figure was given until March last. 
Chen, on objection, the figure was reduced to 451700, against which 
the Company now appealed in respect of the years 1924 and 1925. 
Ihe effect of the higher assessment was more serious in these years 
than it would have been previously, for in 1924 the differential rating 
between Mirfield and Ravensthorpe, in both of which parishes the 
Company’s undertaking was situated, came to an end. Before 1924 
the rates were gs. in the pound: and now they were 14s. gd. 


ALTERED CONDITIONS. 


Mr. J. W. Turner, Manager and Secretary of the Company, said 
in evidence that conditions had altered to some extent in recent years 
because of the competition from electricity and the development of 
slot meters, which were more expensive than ordinary ones. Wit- 
ness said that the capital of the Company was £104,270, and divi- 
dends were paid on a sliding-scale. In 1910 the profit was £6030, 
and the dividend 5 p.ct., free of income-tax; in 1913 the same rate 
was paid on a slightly higher profit; in 1914 the profit was £5997) 
and the dividend 5 p.ct., less tax. In 1920 the profits were £3719, 








INTELLIGENCE. 


and in 1923 £5624; the dividend being 4} p.ct., free of tax, equiva- 
lent to 45 16s. id. per £100. 

Mr. Comyns Carr, in cross-examination, remarked that in 1924 
the profits were £5976, and the dividend 43 p.ct., free of tax, equiva- 
lent to £5 7s. 6d. per £100, less tax, which was substantially higher 
than in 1914, when the profits were within 425 of those of 1924. 

Witness said the Company did not agree to a gross value of 
£5981, and a rateable value of £3317 in 1915-16, because they were 
not satisfied with the assessment; but they accepted it. 

Mr. Comyns Carr: In 1924 you are complaining of a rateable 
value of 417e0, approximately half of what you accepted in 1915. 
How is that? 

Witness: We complain about it because we do not consider the 
principle of assessment correct, as the conditions of supply and de- 
mand are different. 

Re-examined by Mr. Patry Scort, witness said there were not 
many gas undertakings that would fetch as much to-day as they cost, 
to build. 

Mr. Zdgar Howard Collins, Financial Adviser to local authorities, 
declared in evidence that the present-day cost of meters was less 
than the pre-war cost. ‘The Mirfield Company, he said, had 1607 ordi- 
nary meters and 4638 slot meters, a proportion which was constantly 
increasing in favour of the latter. ‘There was much more capital 
expenditure on these meters, and the value of the undertaking must 
be declining by reason of this. One of the reasons for the rising cost 
of maintenance was the heavy motor traffic of the present day, th: 
vibration having a serious effect on the mains; while the type of road 
now being made—concrete and macadam_ surfaced—was another 
factor in enormously increasing the cost of maintenance. Regarding 
the valuation of the Mirfield Company’s undertaking, in 1915 they 
were rated for 50 p.ct. of the divisible profits, which was an unheard- 
of figure. He valued the buildings at £26,787, the gasholders, &c., 
at £31,400, and the boilers, engines, &c., at £23,492; these figures 
representing respectively £133 (at 33. p.ct. at 60 years), £488 (at 
33 p.ct. at 4o years), and £587 (at 3} p.ct, at 25 years). 

The case for the Gas Company having been concluded, the Cuatk- 
MAN of the Bench (Mr. W. F. Tempest) announced that by a con 
siderable majority the magistrates had decided that the appellants 
had not made out a case, and the appeal would therefore be dis- 
missed, with costs. 





tte 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


VALUATION OF MACHINERY IN SCOTLAND. 
Text of Government Bill. ° 
The text of a Bill to amend the law with respect to rating and 
The Bill, 


which was introduced in the House of Commons by the Secretary 


to the valuation of machinery in Scotland has been issued. 


for Scotland on the eve of the prorogation, is being circulated to 
give local authorities and others time to study its provisions and 
express their views. 

New provisions are made for the valuation of machinery by giving 
specific interpretation to the expression ‘‘ machinery fixed or attached 
to any lands or heritages.”’ 

The text relating to machinery is appended: 

15.—(1) In the case of lands or heritages occupied for any trade, 
business, or manufacturing process, the expression ‘‘ machinery fixed 
or attached to any lands or heritages” in section 42 of the Lands 
Valuation (Scotland) Act, 1854 (which relates to interpretation), shall 
be construed as meaning— 


(a) where the power used in the trade, business, or manufacturing 
process is generated in or on the lands or heritages, all 
machinery, machines, and plant for generating such power; 





(6) where such power is not generated in or on the lands or 
heritages— ; 

(i) all machinery, machines, and plant for converting or 
otherwise adapting electrical or other energy for the purpose 
of its transformation into motive power used in the trade, 
business, or manufacturing process; or : 

(ii) if such electrical or other energy is transformed into 
motive power without such conversion or adaptation, then all 
machinery, machines, and plant for transforming such energy 
into motive power used in the trade, business, or manufacturing 
process ; 

(c) all machinery, machines, and plant used or intended to be used 
mainly or exclusively for heating or lighting the lands or 
heritages or any adjoining lands or heritages occupied in con- 
nection with the same trade, business, or manufacturing 
process ; 

(d) all lifts, hoists, and elevators mainly used for passengers; 

(e) all lines and tracks for railways, tramways, and travelling 

cranes; and 

all plant, parts of plant, and combinations of plant and 

machinery (including gasholders, furnaces, tower cranes, gan- 

tries, tar distilling plant, water towers, and hydraulic accumu- 
lators), which in respect of their construction are, or are 1n 
the nature of, buildings, but excluding coke ovens or other 


— 
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structures or erections within the meaning of paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3) of the second paragraph of section 4 of the Lands 
Valuation (Scotland) Amendment Act, 1895. 

Subject as aforesaid, the said expression shall not include any 
machinery, machines, tools, plant, or appliances. 

(2) The rating authority shall, on being so required in writing by 
the owner or occupier ot any lands ana heritages, furnish to him 
particulars in writing showing what machinery, machines, or plant, 
or whether any particular machinery, machines, or plant has been 
treated in pursuance of the provisions. of this section as being 
machinery fixed or attached to the lands and heritages. 

_(3)_ For the purpose of enabling all persons concerned to have pre- 
cise information as to what machinery, machines, and plant talls 
within the ciasses specified in sub-section (1) of this section as being 
machinery fixed or attached to the lands and heritages, there shall be 
constituted a committee consisting of five persons to be appointed by 
the Secretary for Scotland, and the said committee shall, as soon as 
may be after the passing of this Act, prepare a statement setting 
out in detail all the machinery, machines, and plant which appears 
to the committee to fall within any of the classes so specified in the 
said sub-section. 

(4) The committee shall, as soon as the said statement has been 
prepared, transmit it to the Secretary for Scotland, who shall cause 
it to be published in such manner as he thinks fit. 

(5) The Secretary for Scotland, after considering the statement 
and any representations which may be made to him with respect 
thereto, may, if he thinks fit, make an Order confirming it, with or 
without modifications, and, subject to provisions contained in the 
Bill, the statement as confirmed by the Order shall, for all purposes, 
have effect as if it were substituted for the paragraphs in sub-section 
(1) of this section specifying what are treated as being machinery 
lixed or attached to lands and heritages. 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


There have appeared in the ‘‘ London Gazette”? the following 
notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under the Act. 
AMENDING ORDER. 

Hemel Hempsted District Gas Company. 

Notice has been given by the Company of their intention to apply 


for an Amending Order to substitute for the standard price of 17°2d. 
per therm a standard price of 14°od. per therm. 
SPECIAL ORDER. 
Brighton and Hove General Gas Company. 

fo extend the limits of supply, to make provision as to price in 
extended limits, to provide for the conversion and consolidation 
of the ordinary stock, to increase the borrowing powers, to make 
provision as to renewal funds and application of profits, and for 
general purposes, 


rhs 
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A CHALLENGE AT SPENBKOROUGH, AND A REPLY. 

Che claims of gas are being ably championed in the columns o! 
the public Press by the Spenborough Gas Department, which is the 
largest gas undertaking in the country owned by an Urban District 
Council; having an area of supply covering not only the urban dis- 
trict of Spenborough, but also the whole of Heckmondwike and 
Birkenshaw, and practically all Hunsworth—each of these being a 
separate urban district. 

‘The Heckmondwike Urban District Council own their own elec- 
tricity undertaking, and are engaged in a scheme of free wiring of 
houses, to which the Electricity. Commissioners have given their sanc- 
tion. This scheme, Dr. Houldsworth pointed out in the Council, 
involves no capital expenditure at all by the tenant or landlord, as 
far as three lights are concerned; but there will be an additional 
charge of id. per unit, to cover the capital outlay and interest. This 
extra charge will operate until a sufficient number of units have been 
consumed to compensate the Council for their initial outlay. Ex- 
perience shows that consumers who take advantage of the offer 
will be paying only 4s. to 5s. a year additional for this facility; and 
the scheme should particularly benefit the dwellers in the smaller 
houses, who ** will have the opportunity of having the greater con- 
venience and cleanliness of lighting by electricity, and will be partici- 
pators in a form of lighting which is showing a tendency to have 
a reduction of cost, as against the tendency to increase the price of 
gas which at present prevails.’’ 

The reply to this by the Spenborough Gas Department has been 
twofold an extensive advertisement and a letter from Mr. J. H. 
Collier (the Chairman of the Gas Committee) appearing on different 
pages of the same issue of a local paper. The advertisement set 
out the following comparison of costs for lighting, taking gas at 
4s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. (the price charged by the Spenborough Council 
to domestic consumers) and electricity at 6d. a unit. 

Execrricity.—The best type of electric lamp (gasfilled) gives 
75 ©.P. for a consumption of 60 watts per hour, so 1000 hours’ light- 
ing of 75 c.P. at 6d. per unit would cost 30s. 

_Gas.—A good type of gas burner gives 115 c.P. for a colsump- 
tion of 5} c.f{t. of gas per hour, so 1000 hours’ lighting of 115 c.P. 
would cost 23s. 10d. :, 

Therefore : 

ELECTRICITY, 75 C.P. for 1000 hours costs 30S. 
Gas, 75 c.P. for 1000 hours costs 15s. 7d. 

Mr. Collier in his letter pointed out, in reply to the remarks of 
Dr. Houldsworth, that there is no tendency whatever for the Spen- 
borough Council to increase the price of the gas which they sell. 
At the same time, he added, if the present price of gas were materially 
higher, the price of electricity would have to be greatly reduced 
before it could commence to compete for lighting with gas on the 
basis of cost for an equal illuminating power. 
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GAS MANAGER’S REPLY TO COMPLAINTS. 


Mr, J. W. Ford, the Manager of the Bolsover Gas-Works, has 
replied vigorously to complaints made at a recent meeting of the 
Bolsover Urban Council with reference to the quality and pressure 
of the gas supply. He points out that the resolution of complaint 
passed by the Council was ill-timed, in view of the conditions created, 
not only locally, but in most parts of the country, by the recent 
severe frost and snow. 

‘* Surely,’’ he says, ‘* the Council could not imagine that the Gas 
Company would withhold supplies of gas if it were humanly possible 
to give them. The Gas Company do not claim any consideration 
as ratepayers, though they contribute to rates nearly 4,600 a year ; 
but it seems scarcely fair that, in return for this contribution, they 
should receive from a section of the Council only antagonism and 
abuse. We are day and night constantly without water; and as 
a result have been put to considerable trouble and inconvenience ; 
but we have not complained, as we naturally thought that the 
Council were doing their best to meet all requirements. But the 
councillors who complained of the gas did not inform the public 
that one reason for the shortage of water was the total failure ol 
the electric current. The suppliers of the current have probably 
done their best, and may not be to blame. ‘Lhe Council’s silence 
with regard to the failure of the electric current is, however, signili- 
cant, and one wonders whether they are afraid that to make public 
the facts of the case would expose the bluff contained in a circular 
recently issued to the ratepayers on the subject of the supply of 
electricity for lighting purposes. I can assure the public of Bol- 
sover that the Gas Company are doing all they possibly can to give 
an efficient supply, and that if it were possible to overcom in ten 
minutes the difficulties caused by the severe weather it would be 
done. No one regrets more than the Manager of the Gas-Works the 
inconvenience caused to the general public.” 


_— 
—_ 


TRADE NOTE. 


Meldrum ‘‘ Simplex ’’ Destructors. 

Yhe contract has been secured by ‘Messrs. Meldrums, Ltd., of 
Timperley, near Manchester, for supplying a complete refuse des- 
tructor installation to the City of Caracas, Venezuela. This installa- 
tion will comprise two independent plants, each consisting of a four- 
grate Meldrum ‘Simplex’? destructor, with water-tube boiler, 
regenerator, chimney, and containing building. The two plants will 
destroy the entire refuse of the city, amounting to 100 tons a day, 
with freedom from any nuisance, and will provide steam for elec- 
trical generation. The resultant clinker will be used for making 
mortar, and also concrete slabs, kerbstones, &c. 





ie 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Jan. 11. 





Vhere is little change to record in the London tar products market, 
It is reported that 5ys. per ton has been paid for pitch. Stocks 
generally are low, and the position is firm. 

A fair amount of business in tar has already been booked, for 
delivery during the coming season. 

Creosote is unchanged and steady at about 75d. per gallon, in bulk, 
at makers’ works. 

Other products are unaltered at the figures last recorded. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 

Jan. 11. 
‘The average values for gas-works products during the week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 39s. to 44s. Pitch, East Coast, 50s. to 
58s. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchestér, 50s. to 52s. Od.; Liverpool, 
51s. to 538.3; Clyde, 54s. to 55s. Benzole, go p.ct. North, is. 5d. 
to 1s. gid.; crude, 65 p.ct., at 120° C., 1s. id. to 1s. 2d., naked at 
makers’ works; 50-go p.ct., naked, North, 1s, 8d. to 1s. gd. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d, to 1s. gd., nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d, to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 73d. to 1s, 83d. Heavy naphtha, North, 113d. to 1s. 03d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 6}d. to 6}d.; salty, 6d. to Od. ; 
Scotland, 53d. to 6d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 63d. to 7d. 
Carbolic acid, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d, prompt. Naphthalene, 411 to £14; 
salts, £4 to £5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ’’ quality, 2jd. 

per minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 


_ 
—_— 





Theit from a Prepayment Meter.—James Hopkins was charged 
at Chesterfield with stealing from a prepayment meter £1 os. 5d., 
the money of the Chesterfield Corporation. Defendant pleaded guilty, 
and said he was drunk when he committed the offence. He was 
fined gos. and 15s. costs. 

Windermere District Gas and Water Company.—The Directors 
of the Company have decided to reduce the price of gas by 3d. per 
1000 c.ft., making the new charge—which will come into force alter 
the meter readings for the quarter ending March 31—ss. 2d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. At the same time the extra charge for gas supplied to 
prepayment consumers will be abolished. It is of interest to note 
that the gas produced at Windermere has shown a _ remarkable 
increase during the past two years. The quantity made in 1923 was 
23 million c.ft., and for the past year over 29 millions—an increase 
of 23 p.ct. During the last two years the works and gas manufac- 
turing plant have practically been remodelled, and the Company are 
now well placed for dealing with an increased business. 
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NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 
From our Own Correspondent. 


There has been a steady maintenance of the demand, and pros- 
pects are considered good. Collieries are now mostly well booked 
for the rest of this month, and, though quotations do not show much 
alteration, prices are firm at the recent levels. There are no special 
features that call for comment. Collieries which are reasonably 
well sold ahead are now inclined to offer no more coal beyond Feb- 
rvary, in anticipation of a possibie increased demand, with ‘advancing 
prices, as the next period of unsettlement approaches. With the 
demand as it is at present, it seems probable that there will, later 
on, be something of a rush, unless there is some prospect of peaceful 
developments. 


Gas coals are well booked and strong. Wear Specials quote 17s. 


to 17s. 6d, f.o.b., and best qualities 16s. 6d. Seconds are rather 
better, and ask 15s. 6d. ‘The Durham market is, indeed, good 


throughout, and 15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d. is quoted for unscreened coking, 
and 16s. od. for pest bunkers. 

Coke is in very good demand, and any spare parcels are readily 
taken, gas makes getting 24s. 6d. to 2 





5s. f.o.b. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 
From our Local Correspondent. 


the demand for 
A slight improvement is apparent in the industrial 
trade. Prices of The 
remains steady. Gas coals also are steady, and 
average stocks are being accumulated. General indications are that 
tor denveries o! all descriptions over the present year there will be 
shghtly reduced figures, 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices (f.o.b. usual 
shipping ports): South Yorkshire—Hards, 


The milder weather has resulted in a decrease in 
domestic coal. 
section of the 


market 


the better grades are firmer. 
export 


yati 3 m1 . 
Association, 198. 73d. ; 


sereened gas coal, 19s. to 20s.; washed doubles, 19s. gd. to 20s.; 
washed singles, 18s. to 18s. 3d.; washed smalls, 14s. 6d. to 158.3 


rough slack, 10s. od.; best smithy peas, 19s. 6d. to 20s, 6d. per ton. 
West Yorkshire—Hartleys (f.0.b. Goole), 18s. 6d.; washed doubles, 
18s. washed singles, 17s. 6d.; washed smalls, 14s. O6d.; 
unwashed doubles, 14s. 6d.; rough slack, tos. 6d.; coking smalls, 
gs. gd. to tos. Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 20s. 
to 21s.; washed smalls, 14s. 3d.; rough slack, ros. 6d. per ton. York- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—screened steam coal, 18s. to 
198.; gas coke, 24s. to 26s.; furnace coke, 20s. to 21s. per ton. 
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COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 
From Our Local Correspondent. 


Though there are still many complaints of the shortcomings of 
the railways in forwarding supplies, hardly any market stringency 
is observable, Mid-winter has enlivened the household demand, but 
not so markedly as might have been expected. One explanation is 
that solid fuel is being very largely displaced by gas and electricity 
for cooking and heating, particularly in the subsidy houses which 
are being erected in all directions. ‘There have been some price re- 
visions, mainly by collieries which had not kept pace with previous 
advances of the market. Quotations are 3s. and 4s. higher than in 
November for certain qualities of coal that 


are in limited supply. 
Slack, which is now in short supply, is becoming dearer. There 


has been some tightening-up also of those grades which are adapted 
either for industrial or kitchen use. But the general run of works 
fuel remains unaffected. Supplies are sufficient for the demand, 
which is on the dull side. Contracts for locomotive fuel are still 
under negotiation at the time of writing. The railway companies 
are standing out for concessions greater than the coal owners think 
are warranted. Meanwhile, deliveries against last year’s contracts 
suffice for immediate purposes. Business in pig iron has re-opened 
with a somewhat stronger tone, but hesitancy is apparent. 


ee 


Electricity and Gas at Retford.—The Retford ‘Town Council, at 
a special meeting, agreed to accept the draft specification prepared 
by Mr, A. H. Seabrook for an electricity supply scheme, estimated 
to cost £27,000. The plant is to be installed at the Corporation 
Gas-Works. 

Proposed Reconstruction of the Meltham Gas-Works.—The Gas 
Committee have reported to the Meltham (West Riding) Urban Dis- 
trict Council their opinion that the time has arrived when the re- 
construction of the gas-works should be considered, and that the 
services of an expert should be obtained. The report was adopted 
by the casting vote of the Chairman. 


Elstree and Boreham Wood Debenture Issue.—Notice appears 
in our advertisement pages of an issue by Messrs. A. & W. Richards, 
by order of the Directors of the Elstree and Boreham Wood 
Company, Ltd., of £8000 of 6 p.ct. redeemable debenture bonds. 
Phe minimum price of issue is par; and the bonds ure to be redeemed 
Considerable development is taking place in 
Tenders must reaeh the firm at 37, Walbrook, 
C., by Thursday, Jan. 21. 


Gas 


at par on Jan. 1, 
the Company's district. 


BE: 


1936. 


-The Duke of York will visit the British 
Industries Fair (Birmingham Section) on or about Feb. 18. The 
exhibition buildings at Castle Bromwich have had to be extended 
this year, owing to the big influx of exhibitors, particularly in the 
electrical Up to the present, there are no indications that 
the display of gas equipment, &c., will be more than that of recent 
years. The Birmingham Gas and Electric Departments will be well 
represented, by a comprehensive co-ordinated exhibit of the Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation are co-operating, in the work of promoting 
the Fair, with the Birmingham Chzember of Commerce. 


British Industries Fair. 


section, 











Gas Extensions at Birmingham.—In last week’s ‘‘ JourNaL’? it 
Was mentioned that the Birmingham Gas Committee had recom- 
mended that application be made to the Government for sanction to 
borrow .£5275,000 for new mains, services, and meters. 
approved by the City Council. 

Gas Exhibition at Halifax.—The Halifax Corporation Gas Com 
mittee are holding a domestic gas appliances exhibition, at the Drill 
Hall, Prescott Street, from Jan. 14 to 233; particular attention being 
given to cooking and heating. <A special discount is to be allowed 
on purchases of appliances at the exhibition or at the Gas Depart- 
ment showrooms during this period, and there will also be a conces- 
sion to customers buying on hire-purchase. There will be cookery 
lectures and demonstrations, and cake and bread baking competitions, 
the baking being done at the competitors’ own homes. 


This wa 


The Dewsbury Gas Committee have agreed to a request by the 

authorities of the Municipal Technical College that advanced students 
in chemistry should be allowed to attend at the gas-works in connec- 
tion with their studies. 
At a ratepayers’ meeting at Chorley, to consider the Corpora- 
tion’s Bill, Mr. J. E. Higson asked for information relating to 
clauses concerning the gas undertaking. Was it intended to seek 
powers to devote any profits from the gas-works to the reduction 
of the price of gas, instead of to relief of rates? The Mayor replied 
there was no such intention. 

Examples of three months’ calendar blotters sent out to doctors, 
dentists, architects, builders, &c., in the district of the Newcastle 
upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company—whose advertisements are 
always of a high standard—-have been forwarded to us. There can 
be no doubt about the good results which accrue from the well-timed 
and original propaganda work of the Company. 

At a recent meeting of the Horncastle Urban Council, the ques 
tion of laying a new main through Lincoln Road was discussed. It 
appears that the present one is wholly inadequate to cope with th 
demand for gas, and that there have been several complaints of 
leakage in this road. The Council decided to lay a new main, and 
in the meantime to find and remedy the leakage. — 

‘he Accrington Town Council have devoted considerable atten 
tion to the question of whether the streets should be lighted by gas 
or electricity; and at the last meeting Mr. Constantine expressed th 
view that the whole borough should be “ electrified.’”? When asked 
about the cost, he said “‘it was not a matter of cost,’ and he cer- 
tainly thought the improvement ought to be made. 

The Doncaster Corporation Gas Committee, following on a re 
port of requirements by the Gas Engineer (Mr. Robert Watson), in 
respect of the next five years, recommend the Town Council to 
apply for power to borrow £45,000 for the gas undertaking—for 


orks 4 ains £ é > £15 ste k 
we rks 4 16,000, m uns 4 18,500, lamps 41500, meters £4000, an 
extension of main to Kirk Sandall Glass-Works £5000. 

There have been several instances of “ raids’? on gas meters 


lately in Londonderry and Dublin. In the latter city a man who ha 
been employed by the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany, was prosecuted for stealing money from slot meters by repre- 
senting himself as an authorized collector. The Court took a severe 
view of the case, and sent the accused to prison for four months. 

In a recent issue of ‘‘ Licht und Lampe,’ the available statistics 
relating to the production of lamps in Germany are presented. Ap- 
parently there has been, despite increased internal demand, a reduc- 
tion of 16°5 p.ct. in the total production of electric lamps, and 2°5 
p.ct. for gas mantles for 1924, as compared with 1923. This arises 
from the marked diminution in regard to exported products, for 
which the shrinkages are 19°5 p.ct. and 17°8 p.ct. respectively. 
These results are attributed mainly .to the effect of foreign tariffs. 
The following figures relating to 1924 are of interest, the corre- 
sponding figures for 1923 being given in brackets: Electric metal 
filament lamps, 71,510,454 (85,685,292); mantles, 45,658,395 
(46,804,777); mercury-vapour lamps, &c., 4192 (2077); carbons fo! 
arc lamps, 715,806 (709,350). 
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The article by a member of the staff of an 
Electricity Undertaking which appeared 
in the ‘' JOURNAL ” for July 1 last (pp. 31 
and 32) has been reprinted in 8vo size. 


Excellent Propaganda for Gas Undertakings. 





Price 45/- per 1000. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


THE anticipation of a possible rise in the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank rediscount rate 
had a restraining effect on Stock Exchange 
business at the beginning of the week, so that 
the actual announcement late on Thursday 
evening had no noticeable influence. The gilt- 
edged securities remained depressed by reason 
of the appearance of two more 
loans. 
regard to the raising of the embargo on 
Foreign loans, as no arrangements appear to 





ditional upon part of the amount so raised 


When | Dividends, 








|_ | Quota 
< | NAME } tions 
Issue. Share. Dividend. | Prev.) Last | | Jan. 8 
| lHf.Yr Hf. Yr. | 
eS ee = — ————EEE 
%p.a. a, 
171,978 | Stk, | Aug. 18 |p" | % » Aitersnt 8 p.c.max.C. .| 75—78 
992 | ,, no 4 | Do.  4p.c.Pref. . .| 70—% 
1,551,868 . toe 2 6+ | 6 — & bre Ord. .| 68—72 
374,000 o.. a ee ee Do, 4p.c.Deb. . . 58—63* 
300,000 1| Oct, 22 | 1/72) im \Bombay, Ltd. .. . . | <3 
170,000 10| Aug. 13 | 8} \" 58% |Bournemouth 5p.c.. . .| 12—13 
425,050} 10 | 2 7 | | Do. Bip.c. . .| 1212} 
150,000 | 10 “4 6 | H | = Do. Pref.6p.c.. | 11—12 
50,000 Stk. Jan, 7 5 8 | —_ 8 p.c. Deb 55—58* 
162,025 | ,, ia 4 | 4p.c. Deb. . | 15—T78* 
214,740 | ,, | Aug. 27 | 124 | = 12 Brighton & Hove oe; + | 170—175 
244,200 | ,, fet | + = A Ord. . ha 187—142 
1,287,500 - July 23 5 | s5 \Bristol 5 p. c. max, : Ss 89—9la 
855,000 a Oct. 8 7 | 8 \British Ord. + . | 105—110 
100,000 “A Jan. 7 1 7 Do. Tp.c. Pref... . . | 117—122* 
120,000 |} . 4 4 | Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. . | 69—74 
100,000 10 | Dec. 17 8 =6 \Cape Town, Ltd. . - | 64—Th 
100,000 10| Nov. 5 | 4% 43 | Do. 43p.c. Pref. . .| 64-63 
150,000 Stk. | Jan. 7 43 44 | Do. 4h p.c.Deb. . .| 68—T73* 
626,860 ,, July 23 6 6 (|CardiffCon.Ord. . . | 98—101 
237,860 ob Jan. 7 wh} 7 | Do. 7 p.c. Red, Deb. . | 98—101* 
157,150 a Aug. 18 64 5 |Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . | 90—95b 
79,185 1 Oct. 8 pane 2/ \Colombo Ltd. Ord. . | 25/-—27/- 
24,500 1 ee —_ 1/48 0. 7 p.c. Pref. . | 21/-—23/- 
1,513,280 | Stk July 23 = 5/14/8 5, \Commercial4 p.c.Cap. .| 82—87 
1000 | 4 ’ 53 | 59/4 | Do. 3} p.c.Cap. . | 82-87 
415,000 ,, Dec. 17 3 8 | » 3p.c. Deb. .| 55—58 
800,000 39 Oct. 8 — 4 (|Continental Union, Ltd. .| 85—40 
200,000 x | 9 7 +|_ Do. _.1p.c. Pref. .| 88—91 
000 | ,, Aug. 13 | 6} 6} |Croydon sliding scale . .| 97—101 
284,975 | ,, a | 6 5 Do. max,div.. . .| 81—84 
492,270 | ,, Aug. 13 | 9 6 |Derby Con. + « | 107—10% 
55,000 |, Dec. 17 4 “4 |.Do. Deb... . 74—T6« 
209,000 » |@Sept. 10 5 5  |East Hull Ord. 5 p. ne, | 77—81 
50,000 ie Dec. 17 sie 5 Eastbourne 5 p.c. Deb. | 93—98 
1,002,180 10; July 23 | 4 6 |Buropean, Ltd. . | @— 
16,460,070 | Stk Aug. 13 5h 53 iGas Light & Coke 4p. c. Ord. | 854—874 
2,600,000, an 3h 3i | Do. 8hp.c.max.. .| 60—63 
4,062,235 a * 1 aie. 4 | Do. 4p.c. Con, Pref. | 77—80 
4,761,930 | Dec. 17 | 3 3 | Do. &p.c.Con. Deb. | 58-61* 
130,000 a na }10 | 10 | Do. 10 p.c. Bonds . | oo 
42,000 ,, = | % | 7% | Do. 1 p.c. Ilford Deb.) ne 
82,500 | ,, Sept. 10 | 63 63 |Hastings &St L.5p.c.Conv.| 90—95 
258,740 | ,, a 5 54 Do, 34 p.c. Conv, | T1—76 
J 10. Sept. 24 10 10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 194—204 
86,600 Stk, Aug, 18 | 10 10 |\Hornsey 7 p.c. 132—137 
1,976,000 ‘a Nov. 19 | 59 10 «©|Imperial Continental Cap. | 133—138 
226,170 rt Aug, 13 33 33 | Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb. | 70—73 
235,242 » | Aug. 18 64 | 64 |Lea Bridge 5 5 p.c. Ord. | 97—102 
2,127,340 » | kee Bre 54 [Liv erpool 5 p.c. Ord. . 823—83b 
600,000 | ,, Sept.24 | 7 | 7 Do, 7 p.c. Red. Pref. |1014—10340 
165,736 « | eR 1s } 9 \Maidstone 5 5p.c. Cap... . | 118—128 
63,480 9 Dec. 17 | 8 | 8 |__ Do. p.c. Deb. . | 54—59 
5,000 5| Dec. 3 | 7 | 6. |Malta & Mediterranean | 4§—5 
541,920 Stk, | Nov. 19 | 4 4 |Montevideo, Ltd. . | 68—72 
2,061,315 os | nee Ris | 5 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 70—70}d 
, a 5 - ee 4 _ 4p.c. Pref. . | 754—T64d 
529,705 | ,, | Dec. 17 | 84 | 33 | 3} p.c. Deb. . | 663—673d* 
15,000}, | Aug. 27/12 | 114 North. Middlesex 10p.c, . | 160—170 
75,940 | | Ae 82 | 8x, | Do. Tpe. . | 115—120 
300,000 Stk. | Dee. 3 | 7 | 9° (Oriental, Ltd. . . | 98—103 
188,120, Jan. 7 | 7% z |Plym’th & Ston’ house 5 p. e. | 110—115+ 
60,000 50 | Aug. 27 | 14 14 |\PortseaIslandB .. . | 93—96 
100,000 50 * 13 | 18 | Do. C . . «| 90-95 
2,289,909 1 | _ — | — |PrimitivaOrd. . . . |126—186 
,600 100| Dec. 1 4 4 Do. 4 p.c, Red. Deb. . | 82-84 
000, tk. | July 23 | 4 4 Do. 4 p.c, Red. Deb. 1911 | 64—66 
193,744 » | Dec. 19 4 | 4 Do. B. Aires 4p.c. Rd. Db.| 64—66 
264,496 | ,, | - 2) 4 Do. R’r P’te 4 p.c. Rd. or 64—66 
150,000 10 | Sept. 24 6 | 6 (|San _— 6 p.c. Pref. | 7-8 
125,000 50 | Jan. 5 5 | 0. 5 p.c. Red, Deb. | 40—43+ 
270,000 | Stk. | Aug. 27 52 5} |Sheffield A ee . | 99—10le 
419,968, - 53 54 a 66s . | 99—100e 
1,047,000 | 7° BS Bh Do. C . eo «| 90—1000 
90, 10! June it 6 4 |South African... | 5—7 
6,609,895 Stk Aug. 13 64 5 |South Met. Ord. . | 934 —954 
1,895,445 | 4, Jan. 8 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 56—59* 
734,000 4 Sept. 10 64 63 Do. 6} p.c. Red. Db. | 1083—105 
91,500 _,, Aug. 13 | 8} 8 |South ShieldsCon,. . . | 125—130d 
1,187,795 | ,, July 23 64 6} |South Suburban ees 5p.c. | 99—103 
368,837 _,, Dec. 17 5 5 Do. p.c. Deb. | 93-96 
647,740 | ,, Oct. 22 5 5 |South’mpton Ord. bp. c.max | 78—81 
121,275 ,, Jan. 7 a ae Do. 4p.c. Deb.| 69—74* 
,000 | ,, Aug. 27 7 | 7 |Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . | 101—103 
200,000 ,, Dec. 17 64 | 64 | Do. 6}p.c. Red. Deb. | 100—102 
120,000 » | duly 23 . 3 72 “2 District A5p.c. | LLO—115 
882,275 | ,, | 6 | 52 | B38} p.c. | 90-95 
150,000 | ,, July 9 | — | 29/4 | Do. 54 p.c. Pref, | 103—105 
181,255 | ,, Dec. 17 | 4 | 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. | 74—77 
58,251) ,, Aug. 27 ca) * Hynemouth Con. and New | 69—71d 
| | | | |Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
197,294 | ,, | Aug, 27 63 63 | Wycombe 5 5 p.c. 93—98 
8380 | yy | % 5 5 | Do. 5p.c. pref. 93—98 
91,800; ,, | a 62 6g | Do. 5p.c. Maidenh’ ‘al 88—93 
| |Wandsworth, Wimbledon, | 
} | and Epsom— | 
30,000; ,, | July 9 % | 8 | WandsworthAdp.c, . | 128—133 
255,636 | 4, | a 7 | Do. BSip.c. . | 109—114 
892,955 | ,, | m | 6isi6 5/19/0 | Do, C and New | 92—97 
352,000 |__,, | ” 12 62 | Wimbledon 5 p.c. . . | 103—108 
000) 5» | i Z| 7 | Epsom 5p.c. . | 113-118 
88416! ,, | Jan. 7 | 8 8 8 p.c. Deb. . | 55—58* 


Land and Mortgage, 
Debentures—were 
week. 


being expended in this country. 
issues—the San Paulo Coffee, the Hungarian 
and the United Molasses 
successfully floated last 


Three of these 


Home Rails were stronger than they have 


Some doubts are being expressed with] National Provincial, 
18 p.ct., 


been for some time past, and Bank shares at- 
tracted more attention. 
Australian] are maintaining 


Of the big five, four 


their dividends, and one, the 


has raised the rate to 
the percentage paid prior to the war. 


Nothing of particular interest was recorded 
have been made that such issues shall be con-| in the Industrial Marlxet. 


of the possibility of 


There was a rumour 


an increased dividend 
: Transaction 
— Lowest and 
Highest 
Pall Prices, 
“9 68!—704 
; 18/3—19/- 
‘a £12/6/9 
a ~ 
—2 ‘sn 
~ 139 
. 90 
‘ 105 —106 
-3 119 
—2 72 
~2 
8 
ci 26/-—26/6 
+1 84 
+1 * 
41 90 
99 —99? 


+14 | 84387) 


- | 66-61) 
713—18 
ee 59359: 
20—203 
1844136 
-} 82) 
& 102—103} 
‘a 70 - 70} 
+3 “ 
~a 112 
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; 104 
i 1004 
—1 = 
s 1024 
i 01 
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ee 
Pa 130—13} 
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if 





Quotations at :—a,—Bristol, 


b.—Liverpool. 


c.—Nottingham. d.,—Newcastle. 





¢,—Sheffield, 


*Ex, div, 








being declared by the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, but this lacks official confirmation. 

Gas Stocks were more prominent, and im- 
provements were recorded in the Gas Light, 
Commercial, and Tottenham ‘‘ B ”’ ordinary 
stocks, as was also the case with Continental 
Union 7 p.ct, preference stock and Primitiva 
ordinary shares. It will be seen that the lat- 
ter shares, which at one time last year were 
to be purchased at 7s. od., are now quoted 
12s. 6d.—13s. 6d. The next accounts of this 
Company are being awaited with ‘interest. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Gas Light and Coke 843, 84, 


854, 853, 4 p.ct. preference 78, 3 p.ct, deben- 
ture 59%, 59% ex div., Imperial Continental 
1342, 135%, 135%, Montevideo 70, 70}, Ply- 


mouth and Stonehouse 5 p.ct. 112, Primitiva 
11s. gd., 12s. 1}d., 12s. 3d., San Paulo 6 p.ct. 
preference 73, 7], 8, 5 p.ct. de bentures 44, 444 
ex div., South Metropolitan 94, 6} p.ct. de- 
benture 104. Supplementary prices, Liverpool 
5 p.ct. 823, South Suburban 7 p.ct. debenture 
102}, 1033, Woking 1o p.ct. “ A ’’ 783, 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 683, Bris- 
tol 5 p.ct. maximum go, Gas Light and Coke 
84%, 85, 853, Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 102, 
Primitiva 12s. 3d., San Paulo 6 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 8, South Metropolitan 94, 94}, 94%, 943, 
Wandsworth ‘‘ A ’’ 130, 131. Supplementary 
prices, Aldershot 4 p.ct. debenture 743, Read- 
ing 5 p.ct. maximum 93. 

On Wednesday, Bombay 18s. 3d., Bourne- 
mouth “ B”’ £12 6s. od., Brighton and Hove 
‘* A’? 139, Commercial 4 p.ct. 84, Gas Light 
and Coke 86, Imperial Contine ntal 1343, 136, 
Liverpool 7 p.ct, preference 102}, 103}, Primi- 
tiva IIs. od., 12s. 3d., 12s. 6d., South Metro- 
politan 94%, South Suburban 5 p.ct. roo}, 
Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 102}, 6} p.ct. de- 
bentures ror ex div. Supplementary prices, 
Brighton and Hove 4 p.ct. debenture 763. 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 609}, 
Bristol 5 p.ct. maximum 90, Gas Light and 
Coke 85%, 86, 863, 863, 87, Imperial Con- 
tinental 135, Montevideo 70, Primitiva 12s. 3d., 
12s. 6d., 12s. 9d., 13s., South Metropolitan 
94%, 942, Wandsworth, Wimbledon stock, 105. 
Supplementary prices, Aldershot 4 p.ct. de- 
benture 73. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 70, 70}, 
Bombay 19s., British 105, 106, 7 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 119 ex div., 4 p.ct. debenture 72 ex div., 
Colombo 26s., 26s. 6d., Continental Union 
7 p.ct. preference 90, Croydon 99, 993, Gas 
Light and Coke 863, 868, 863, 87%, 3% p.ct. 
maximum 60, 614, 4 p.ct pre ference 77%, 
Hongkong and China 20, 20}, Imperial Con- 
tinental 1343, 136, Portsea Island ‘* A’ ros, 
106, Primitiva 12s, 6d., 12s. 73d., 12s. od., 


138., 138. 3d., 4 p.ct. debentures 833, 84, South 
Metropolitan 94%, 95, 3 p.ct. debenture 57% 
ex div., Tottenham “ A ’’ 112, 1123. Supple- 
mentary prices, Colonial 20s. od. 

The monetary situation is being watched 
closely, as it is regarded as almost certain that 


there will shortly be a rise in the Bank Rate. 
The average rate at which Treasury Bills were 
issued was £4 17s. 11°17d. p.ct. This per- 
centage is no less than £1 3s, 2d. p.ct. above 
the average rate at which they were allotted 
on Oct 22. In view of the result, bank bills 
were advanced; 4% p.ct. being the more general 
quotation for three months’ fine paper. 

There was little evidence at the close of the 
Foreign Exchange Market of the rise in the 
New York Bank Rate. The final quotation 


Tfor the Dollar-Sterling showed no change at 


French francs improved slightly, clos- 
The Belgian rate was steady, 


4.85 35 
ing at 126%. 


ind Ttalian lire were a little dearer at 120.10. 

Silver remained at 3143d, per oz. for cash, 
ind Gold at 84s. 103d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec, 3. Bankers’ de- 
posit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 
31 p.ct. at notice. 


e@e-- 


“Cc “oreo 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the ** JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer - not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ** JOURNAL ” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s 


issue. 


Orders to, Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations .Wanted, Six | 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 





Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A 
Payable in Advance 
Other Countries in the Postal Union, \ 

Payable in Advance j 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JouRNALS”’ sent abroad, Post 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 

| All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR, QUARTER, 
mhonte Advance Rate: ~~~ 
& Ireland} Credit Rate: Beige ibe co as 


Pay set os Slee 
ee ee 


Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public | WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 


Subscribers who desire to avatl themselves of the reduction In the Subscription by paying in 
advance for the current Year are reminded that this can only be done before the end of January. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PALMERSTON HovusrF, 
34, Oxy Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


XIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, 
PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


Telegrams; ‘“‘ PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: Lonpon Watt, 9144. 


“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnpREW SrepHeNsoN, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., 
99, Lonpon Roan,- LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 
‘© Brreurimat, Leicester.” LEICESTER 5096, 


Solicit enquiries for:— 

NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
BEST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
“PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED.: 





Lonpon OFFICE: 
84/85, NorFoLk Street, STRAND, W.C., 2, 


Telegrams : Telephone: 
‘* BRIPURIMAT EsTRAND Lonpon.” CeEnrTRAL 6861, 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS. 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

Telephene: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘GAsMETER,” 
ands 268, Stockport Road, MANcHEsTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E. 11. 
Teleg*one: Hor 647, Telegrams: ‘‘ Gaszous Lams.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 











PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sinvertown, 
Telegrams—‘' HyDROCHLORIC, Fen, Lonpon,” 
Telephone—Royat 1166, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Mauufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years, Reference given to Gas Companies. 


J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
* Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Piteh, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 





ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. K1ne’s 
Patent Acency Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.8., and Can., 146a, JUEEN 
Vicroria St., B.C, 4, and 6, Quarry Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonpon, W.0, 89 years’ refs, ‘Phone Cent, 682. 











J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHamM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— = 
‘“‘Brappock, OLDHAM,” and‘‘METRIQUE, Lams, LONDON. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.”’ Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sort AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHE COLONIES (except Canapa),. 


16, DEANSGATER, 
MANCHESTER. 


Telegrams : 
‘* Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tel. Nos. : 8268-9 City. 


PaLace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 
Telegrams: 


“Darwinian, Parl, London.” 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





T HE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Advertisement, Oct, 21, p. 187. 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
FOR DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 


WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs, 


JoserH TaytLor (Sarurators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouton, 


Telegrams—'‘ Saturators, Botton.” Telephone 848, 


FP tCHInson BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon Works, BaRNSLEY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hixt, Lonpon, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
83, Sr. Many at Hint, emer, E.C., 8, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ The Gas Salesman,” p, 274). 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.O. 3. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
Wok Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP, 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 


Fy AGINEER desires Appointment as 
SUPERINTENDENT or COMMERCIAL AS- 
SISTANT with Progressive Company. Expert in 
Installation and Maintenance of Coke and Gas-Heated 
Water Appliances. Accustomed to Full Control of 
Outdoor and Inside Departments. Good Organizer, 
Salesman, and Qualifications. 

Address, No. 7624, **Gas Journnat,”’ 11, Bott Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 4. 


XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates to 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.C.A., ‘** SovuTHRourNE,”’ BorrEs- 
FORD, Notts. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


HEN Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, HAS THE FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 
PPLICANTS for the Position of 


Draughtsman are THANKED and informed that 
an Appointment has been made. 
Harotp E. Boor, B.Sc., B.Eng., 
Engineer. 
York Gas Company. 


XPERIENCED Bookkeeper required. 
Knowledge of Gas and Electricity Supply Com- 
pany’s Accounts preferred. Must reside in Farnham. 
Apply in own handwriting, stating Age, Experience, 
and Salary, to VENNER, NEw BroaD StTReET Hovsk, 
Lonpon, B.C, 2, 
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OBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd., 

ELLAND, Builders of CARBONIZING PLANTS, 
both Horizontal and Vertical. Manufacturers of CON- 
DENSERS, PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, &c., also 
every description of COAL and COKE HANDLING 
PLANT. Telegrams: ‘‘Dempster, Exuanp.”’ Tele- 
phone: Exztanp 261 (Private Branch Exchange). 





XTENSIONS and Renewals. Ask 
us to ae before ordering GAS APPARATUS, 
E-OVE PLANT, STRUCTURAL STEEL- 
WORK. Competitive prices, First-Class Workmanship. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Firth BuakExey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 
CuurcH Fenton, YoRESHIRE. 


PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 


GAS PLANT IN STOCK. 
ASHOLDER & Steel Tank. 10,000c.ft. 


urifiers.—Dry lutes: Two 10 ft. by 8 ft. Water 

lutes : Four 8 ft. sq., Two 8 ft. sq., One 10 ft. by 8} ft. 
Livesey Washers.—250,000 and 200,000 c.ft. 
Scrubbers.—One Brush ‘Washer- Scrubber, 6 in, 

Valves; 44 ft. by 36 ft., 44 ft. by 18 ft, 
Oondensers.—Water cooled, 500,000 o.ft. per day. 

Two New Sets a: Baffle-Piate Condensers, 
Exhausters.—2000 to 50,000 per hour capacities. 
Station Meters.— Capacities : 15,000, 8000, 

and 3000. so 100, 200, and 300 lt. Meters. 
Weighbridge. —Suitable for Gas- -Works, 12 by 6. 
Station Governors.—4 in., 5 in., 6 in., and 8 in. 
Storage Tanks, —All types and capacities. 
Valves, Pumps, Engines, Cast and Rivetted 

Piping, &c, 

Complete Detailed List on Application. 


Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 
Vulcan huaneineatessin peaeiainenn nia ee Yorks. 








, 5000, 


C1TEAM-BOILERS For Sale—aAll Sess, 


Vertical, Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other 
ypes of Boilers, 


Apply 
GranTHam Borer & Crank Co., Lrp., GRANTHAM, 


AS-WORKS Plant. We Purchase, for 
Dismantling, for Re-Use or Scrap, any DIS- 
CARDED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prices, 
prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by insur- 
ance for all risks. 
FirnTH BLAKELEY, Sons, & Co., Lrp., Second Hand 
Plant Department, CuurcH-FENTON, via LEEDS, 





GASHOLDER FOR SALE. 
N account of the Re-building of the 


Gas-Works and through Street Regulation, the 
Oslo Gas-Works had to build a new Holder and augment 
their Distribution System, and have now FOR SALE a 
GASHOLDER of 80,000 cub.m. capacity ; built in 1904. 
The Holder is in excellent condition. 
Fall Particulars can be obtained from the under- 
signed, and the Holder can be inspected at any time. 


Remar Kroc. 
Gas-Works, 
Oslo, Norway. 


OR SALE—One Set of Eight Atmo- 
SPHERIC CONDENSERS. 
SECOND-HAND GAS PLANT always in Stock. 
J. Bates & Sons, Gas Piant EnGinerrs, BARKBY 
Lane, LEICESTER. 


YLINDRICAL Station Meter wanted, 
about 10,000 c.ft. of Gas per hour, with or without 
By-Pass Connections. 
Price and Particulars to Mr. Wornurst, Gas-Works, 
NEWCASTLE, STAFFs, 











O Manufacturers or Factors market- 

ing Gas-Works Appliances, especially New or 

Novel Plant, would do well to communicate with Mr. 

A. T. Gitsert, 44, SHetBourne Roav, N.17. (Not for 
Agency purposes.) 





COMPANY NOTICES. 





COMMERCIAL GAS. COMPANY. 
Wy orcs is Hereby Given that an 


ORDINARY MEETING of the Commercial Gas 
Company will be holden at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
in the City of London, on Thursday, the 18th of 
February, 1926, at Twelve o’clock Noon. 

To receive the Directors’ Report and the Accounts 

of the Company for the Year ended Dec. 31, 

1925. 

To declare a Dividend for the Half-Year ended 

Dec. 31, 1925. 

To elect Directors and an Auditor in the place of 
those retiring. 

The STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE 
CLOSED from the 19th of January to the 18th of Feb- 
ruary next, both days inclusive; and the Dividends will 
be paid on the 19th of February next to the holders of 
Stock registered at the date of the closing. 

By order of the Board, 
F. J. BRADFIELD, 


Secretary. 
Offices : 


Stepney, 
Jan. 11, 1926. 
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‘sToCK FOR SALE. 


By Order of L. — Directors. 
EW ISSUE OF CAPITAL. 


THE ELSTREE AND BOREHAM WOOD GAS 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Messrs, A. & W. RICHARDS 


Are Instructed to OFFER FOR SALE, BY TENDER, 
£8000 





SIX PER CENT. REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE 
BONDS. 


Minimum Price of Issue, Par, 
to be redeemed at Par on the Ist January, 1936. 
The Net Revenue of the Company for the year ended 
3lst March last was £3144. The Interest on the Loan 
Capital, including the present Issue, will require £995, 
so that it is more than three times covered, 





Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter must 
be sent in by 11 o’clock on Thursday, 2lst January, 
1926) may be obtained of Messrs, A. & W. RicHarps, 37, 
Wa.srook, E.C, 4, 


THAMES BANK 


(BLACKFRIARS) 


IRON Co., Ltd., 


Upper Ground Street, 
LONDON, S.E. I. 


G.I. Socket & Spigot PIPES 
and Fittings. 
GAS SYPHONS. 
Flange Pipes & Specials. 


LARGE SELECTION 
IN LONDON STOCK, 





























NOW READY. 


GAS CALENDAR - 


“JOURNAL DIARY 


1926 


Written and Compiled by 


| READY SHORTLY. 


| REPORTS OF 
| PROCEEDINGS FOR i925 


OF THE 


ASSOCIATIONS OF 
GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
AND WALES. 


| 
Dr. W. B. DAVIDSON. | 


The book (in handy size for the pocket 
—actual size, 7 in. by 42 in.) is a com- 
pendium of valuable information (revised 
to date) for Gas Engineers on both sides 
of the Industry, and will therefore be a 
constant companion. It-also (in addition 
to the Diary) incorporates a list of the 
Gas Undertakings of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with the latest available par- 
ticulars as to make of gas, calorific value 
(declared and supplied) or illuminating 
power, &c. 


“ 


7 BR 


IRELAND, 


Demy 8vo, Bound in Maroon Cloth, Giit Lettered. 


\f Saree a ae 


t 
| PRICE 7/6 FREE | price 10/6 Free 
\ 


d. WALTER KING, LTD., “THE GAS JOURNAL” Offices, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


20, _—— 
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